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'* It is not an unusual occurrence, when any new view 

of a theological or scriptural subject is broached, to array 

against it a host of objections, and to insist upon the 

formidable difficulties with which it is encumbered, as if 

the old view were free from all exceptions, and stood 

forth in self-evident tmth ; while, in fact, it was the diffi- 

eulties attendant upon popular belief, which gave rise to 

« the innovation." 

Bush. 
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PREFACE. 



Thu Tolnme is rather unique in its character ; and'the author 
feels great diffidence in presenting it to tlie public. But it has 
long seemed to him that something of the kind was needed. 
Tracts have been and now are circulated all through the com- 
munity, presenting an array of objections against Universalism, 
while there has been no one book, which could be placed in the 
hands of those whose minds are attempted to be influenced by 
thMe little books, in which their objections are answered in 
detail. Answers to very many of them are scattered through the 
various newspapers and books that have been published by the 
believers of this doctrine ; but they are not available to the great 
mass of readers. 

Were any apology> needed for the peculiar character of this 
work, or the form in whiiAh its mateHals are presented, it would 
be the manifest advantages secured by it. In arrangiug the 
matter in the form of answers to objections, an opportunity is 
affimled to embrace a much wider range of topics in the same 
space, and make the materials directly available where wanted, 
to an extent which could not be secured by a formal treatise upon 
the several subjects which cone under reyiew. This form, 
therefore, seems better adapted to answer the great end Ibr 
which it is designed, than any other that presented itself to the/ 
author's mind. 

The author's attention was first called to the want of some 
book of this kind, about ten years since, by the circulation of 
jireat numbers of tracts, devoted to the exhibition of objectioos 
against Universalism, among the members of his ccHigregation. 
At the request of some of his hearers, he prepared % series of dis- 
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I, in the spirit of candor and fairness ; witii bow much suc- 
otheisfnuat judge. 

The most tlifficult part of this work, in execution, has been 
the discussion of the several Hebrew and Greek words, which 
have been urged as objections against Universalism. It has 
been the aim to present the matter in such a way as to be intelli- 
gible to the mere Elnglish reader, and in so popular a form, 
that he can perceive somewhat of the state of things, in relation 
to these words, as it is exhibited to the minds of scholars. To 
gain this end, the text has been kept as free from these terms as 
possible, and some unusual expedients adopted; while notes 
have been pretty freely inti;oduced, to put scholars upon the 
track which has led to the conclusions stated in the text. In 
this way, it is hoped, the book may be rendered of some service, 
in this department, to both classes of readers. 

In the department of this work to which allusion is now had, 
it is not expected, that anything particularly new, to those who 
have looked into the subject, has been presented. Still, it is 
believed that much is presented, which may be new to the great 
mass of readers, or if nothing new is presented, it is hoped, at 
least, that old and fiuniliar things are presented in a new and 
more striking light. 

As will be seen from the quotations and references, all state- 
ments in relation to the usage of Greek words, and facts con- 
cerning them, from sources aside from the Scriptures themselves, 
have been derived from others. Reliance is placed entirely upon 
their accuracy and fidelity, as the author has not the means of 
verifying their statements, by an appeal to their authorities, if 
he has the requisite learning and ability. But such is the well 
established reputation of these authors, that there is no room to 
question either their accuracy or their fidelity. Still, in all cases, 
when in his power, the author has preferred to see with his own 
eyes, and thus know whereof he afiirms. 

The first person singular has been adopted throughout this 
work, to avoid seeming to speak in behalf of others, or to refer 
responsibility for the sentiments and facts presented, to others 
beside the author. And he here wishes to say, that he claims 
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to speak only for himself, not for any sect or body of men. He 
aloue wishes to be held responsible for whatever is herein writ- 
ten, that the reader may deem untrue or in any degree ezoep- 
tionable. All that this book contains is the free expression of 
the free thoughts of one who desires and claims to belong to the 
community of free minds ; of diligent inquirers after truth, who 
would see with their own eyes, hear with t'heir own ears, think 
with their own minds, and understand with their own under- 
standings ; of those who would follow truth meekly and rever- 
ently, but firmly and resolutely, wherever it may lead ; and of 
those who scorn to be shut up within the narrow precincts of 
party or sect. And what it herein written, the reader is desired 
to regard as the utterance of such a mind. 

With the sincere hope and the fervent prayer, that this little 
volume may contribute something to the extension of a liberal 
and enlarged theology ; to more just and rational views of the 
divine character and government ; to higher conceptions of human 
accountability and the great aims and offices of religion ; to a 
more profound sense of the necessity of labor and effort, on the 
part of every individual, to secure the great ends proposed by 
religion ; to the more thorough persuasion of all minds, that they 
are the makers of their own heaven or hell, and of the indispen- 
sable necessity of faith and repentance, as the means of salvation ; 
it is submitted to the candid consideration of the public, and 
especially that portion of it, which embraces the 'idea of the 
absolute eternity of human punishment, at the hand of Grod. 

Boston^ Aprils 1846. 
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UNIVEBSALIST'S ASSISTANT. 



CHAPTBR 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Eeugion, in its relation to man, as a moral and 
accountable being, who is, at the same time, mortal 
and immortal, destined to live on forever, as a 
spiritual existence, is emphatically the subject of 
subjects. There is nothing that so nearly concerns 
his highest and best interests as this. It is so, 
because it is what relates to that part of his being 
which is immortal, and which must be afiected, for 
weal or for woe, as it is regarded or disregarded, 
not only during his fleeting physical existence, but 
on his entrance at least, upon the verities of the 
spiritual world. As is the character he forms 
under its influence, during his present mode of 
existence, such must be his character and condition 
when the soul is ushered into the unseen realities 
of the world of spirits. This position few well- 
informed and reflecting minds will question. 

2 
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The kind of character we form, and that we may 
think necessary to secure our highest good, must 
depend very much upon the theological ideas we 
cherish. In other words, w)iat we are as men, in 
our dispodtions, feelings, principles and habits — all 
that goes to make up the character — ^bears a nearer 
relation to what we believe, theologically, than many 
seem to imagine. Indeed, it is very much to be 
doubted, whether any man's character will be any 
more refined and exalted than his theological views. 
The whole history of man, as an intellectual and 
moral being, goes to establish this position.* 

Religion then, coming and claiming to present 
truths of such infinite and eternal moment to us, 
and calculated so deeply to affect our characters 
and destiny, as moral and accountable beings, does 
it not demand, and ought it not to receive our most 
j)rofound and^eamest attention? Many of its teach- 
ings relate to the world beyond the darkness and 
silence of the grave, of which we can know nothing, 
in the common acceptation of this term, in this 
mortal state. All 'we can learn concerning that 
state is from revelation alone. We may speculate 
and coiijecture about it; but no voice from the 
home of the dead, comes to tell us what it is, what 
^ir mode of existence, or what their employment 

* Universalist Quarterly, Vol. 1, Art. xnv., p. 256. Bib- 
lical Repository, Vol. 9, New Series, Art. 1 fbr April, 1843, 
p. 253. 
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and their condition. All the light that is shed upon 
its impenetrable darkness, comes from the great 
facts of our being, and the revelations God has seen 
fit to make in the volume of inspiration. 

Now both these sources of information need to be 
interpreted. They address our recaon^ and with 
this for a guide, we are to search for the truths they 
would communicate. And no other means are 
offered for ouy protection against error, in reference 
to this matter, than in relation to all other subjects 
presented for human belief. Our only protection 
against error, which imolves guilt, is diligence and 
faithfulness in examination, an unprejudiced and 
candid spirit in weighing testimony, and sincere 
and fervent desires to know and receive the truth, 
whatever it may be. If, with such a spirit, we fall 
into any error, it wiH not bring guilt upon our souls, 
nor will God condemn us for it. But if such is not 
our course, the spirit and temper of our minds, and 
our desires, we shall bring guilt upon our own 
souls, if we fall into error, and subject ourselves lo 
the rebukes of the Most High. And even if we 
escape all error and attain all truth, it will secure 
no reward, because itwUl result from circuTrtstances, 
not from our own endeavors after it.* 

• Wheweirs Elements of Morality, Vol. 1, pp. 243, 6 336 
and 327, ^ 455. yd. 2, p. 113. ch. xiu. Harpers* Ed., 1845, 
2 Vols. 16mo. "Undoubtedly the reception of a system, 
so pare in spirit and tendency as the gospel, is to be regarded 
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If smell be the state of the case, how imp^t^iit it 
is, that we diligently and earnestly inquire after 
the truth, and giye all that claims to come from 
God, a candid and fair examination, however widely 
it may differ with our present views ! We may 
not innocently sit down and give ourselves up 
to inaction, as intellectual beings, in reference \p 
religion, under the vain and presumptuous notion, 
that we have attained all truth, without any admix* 
ture of error. The idea of our own in£dlibiUty or 
that of our sect, is no less preposterous and absurd, 
than the claim for the infallibility of the Pope, or 
any other saint of the Romish calendar. 

What imperfect creatures we are! Hpw little 
do we know, much as we may boast of our intelli- 
gence! With all the distuiguishing powers God 
has conferred upon us, how Jittle can we see ! 
How liable we are to be mistaken, even about the 
most ordinary afiairs of life ! How constantly are 
we committmg mistakes and falling into errors, 
even upon the most plain, simple and obvious mat* 
ters that fall under orit observations ! When we 

in general, as a favorable sign. But let a man fidopt this 
religion, becanse it will serve his interest and popnlarity ; 
let him shut his mind against objections to it, lest thiey 
should shake his faith in a gainful system ; let him tampjer 
with his intellect, and for base and selfish ends, exhaust its 
strength in defence of the prevalent faith, and he is just as 
criminal in believing^ as another would be4n fleeting Chris- 
tianiiy under the same bad impulses.'' Channing's Works, 
Vol. 3, p. 320 J Boston, 1841. 
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go forth upon the earth, the rery grass, earth and 
stokies, which we tread under oar feet, are coTered 
with the thick veil of mystery ! Whence came diis 
grass, this earth, and these stones ? How does this 
grass grow ? Why is one kind of grass produced 
upon any given spot, rather than another? Why 
is it green, rather than red, hiack or some other 
color? Why is the ground, in any giren phce, 
composed of gravel or sand, rather than argBe, 
allttYium, or some other kinds of earths? And 
these stones, of what are they composed ? What has 
given them their peculiar forms and appearances? 
How many can answer such inquiries as these? 
And yet the answers to most of them, are clearly 
within the range of our powers. 

We are endowed with our five senses, to guide 
us in our connexion with the material world ; and 
yet, perfect as these are, the utmost vmriness and 
cauticm, and continual effort is requisite to prevent 
us from committing mistakes. But with a full 
knowledge of all this, hardly a day passes but it is 
the witness of our betrayment into sopie error, 
much, perhaps, to oar mortification, if not to our 
injury. With reason and experience to guide us in 
business, how many errors we commit in our cal* 
culations and plans ! Nor is the loftiest genius and 
the largest experience sufficient, to protect men 
against this liability. 

If we are so much exposed to errors and mis* 
2* 
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takes, from the imp^ectioiis of our nature, in 
relation to things of every-day life and of the out- 
ward and material world, and so limited in our 
knowledge of those things, subject to the examina- 
tion of the senses, can we regard ourselves as 
having attained all truth, and as exempt from all 
liability to errors and mistakes, in reference to that 
greatest, grandest, highest, and most sublime of all 
subjects, religion — that subject which deals with the 
mysteries oS the soul, and the world to come ? And 
should not this very dai^er lead us to exercise 
laodesiy, humility and fear, in deciding upon the 
claims of our brother's peculiarities of fedth) to con- 
sideration ? Should it not lead us to pause, con- 
sider and examine, with the utmost fairness and 
candor, the opinions of others, before we vennire to 
assume we are certainly right, or censure and con- 
demn them, as in grievous and hurtful error? 
This, siM^ely, is one of the most j^ain and obvious 
inferences from these facts. 

With these views of the importance of attainmg 
religious imth, to the formati(m of a right char- 
9^r, mi of our liability to error, I cannot but 
regard it as perilous business, for any one to shut 
up his mind against all new Ugkt upon the sub- 
ject of religion; to stifle all inquury; to smother 
every doubt about present views, as pr<^ane ; or to 
treat what is claimed from any respectable source, 
as truth from heaven, with neglect and contempt, 
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before a thorough and candid eipixnination of thesa 
claims has been made. In such a course we shall nol 
be held guiltless hy our Maker. It was this spirit 
which led the Jews to reject Jesus. Let us beware 
of its indulgence, lest we are found fighting against 
God, and are involved in a like condemnation. 

Is it with these views, and for the purpose of 
aiding my feUow-Ghristians in their inquiries after 
truth, that this work is entered upon. Before enter- 
ing upon it, a few explanations are necessary, that 
the author and his readers may have a fair under- 
standing of each other's meaning and intentions. 

The terms Universalists and UniversaUsm are 
placed in the title-page, and will frequently occur 
in this work. Different senses are attached to 
these words, at the present time, in the religious 
world, even when applied to the denomination of 
Christians which bear that name, and used to 
describe their views. Hence it seems necessary 
that an explanation of what is intended by these 
terms, be made. What is UniversaUsm? Who 
are Universalists? 

I reply, Universalism is a doctrvney not a system 
of doctrines. I say it is not a system of doctrines^ 
because many of those who are known, by this 
Tiame, hardly hold any two doctrines in common, 
except such as are held in common by all who 
claim to be Christiguis. They agree in but one 
doctrine as distinctive and peculiar to themselvest 
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and tipon wliicli the name is founded. Let a system 
of doctrines be adopted, and the attempt be made to 
enforce it as TJniversalism, and those who now li^e 
together in harmony and good fellowship, would be 
alienated from each other, and the denomination 
torn into fragments. What, then, is this peculiar, 
distinctive and^ characteristic doctrine ? 

I answer negatively, that it is not the belief, that 
all the consequences of human conduct are confined 
to the present mode of being, as is sometimes 
represented. Such a restriction of the meaning of 
the term, would convey the idea to the world, that 
the distinguishing faith of the denomination of 
TJniversalists, is the belief of a mere negation — ^that 
all the consequences of men's habits of thought, 
feeling and action, are confined to the state this 
side of the grave. But this is 9U>f , neither was it 
£ver Si fact. There never has been a time since the 
^denomination had an existence, when more or less 
of the members, both clergy and laity, were not 
be^evers in the doctrine of future punishment, ex 
that present conduct woidd affect the future condi- 
tion of man. How false, then, is such a definition ! 

But such a representation is not only false in 
fact, but wickedly unjust. If dius restricted in its 
meaning, the term TJniversalism is despoiled of its 
>distinctive character. It is no longer a proper 
name, pointing out a particular class of religionists, 
tmt becomes a common name, descriptive of a genus 
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an^ vAdA are seveial species. Admit hich a 
definition, and the Deist and Atheist, who deny the 
txath of revelatiop, that man exists at all afler the 
dissolution of the body, contemn public worship, 
and scoff at and ridicule all the great truths of 
religion, are as much Universalists, as those are, 
who believe in the existence of God, the truth of 
diyine revelation, and human accountability; in 
Jesus^ Christ, and own him as their Master and 
Saviour; in the importance of social and public 
worship to man's progress in piety and virtue ; and 
in the doctrine of human immortality, and that 
every human soul shall at last arrive at purity and 
Uiss, and endeavor to live devoted and godly lives ! 
And why ? Simply because all alike believe, all 
the consequences of human action are confined to 
the present mode of existence, while there is as 
wide a difference in their positions, as there is 
between light and darkness — ^the one believing, that 
this is the case, because man will not exist after 
his mortal dissolution, and the other, because all 
men will be cleansed from all moral defilement. 
How unjust and false, then, is a definition which 
involves such consequences ! 

I remark then, affirmatively, that XJniversalism, 
instead of being a mere negation, is a positive 
affirmation. It is the simple doctrine of the final 
salvation of every human soul. It is not the mere 
denial of the doctrine of endless punishment, but 
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Hie positive affirmation, that all men will uMihately 
attain to holiness, and consequently to Juippiness. 
And those who emhrace this doctrine, howerer 
widely they may di(!er in regard to other points of 
helief, are TJniversalists, theoretically. 

Should I go more into detail, in defining what is 
meant hy the term Universalism, hy those who pro- 
fess it, I would say, that they mean hy it, not that 
the whole human family shall be delivered, so much 
from outward and material flames ; not from the 
unimaginable terrors of a world of woe ; not from 
•everlasting perdiyon ; but from what is more to be 
dreaded — from sin itself ; from the evil of their own 
minds, which- is the cause of what men do and are 
to suffer, as moral beings. They mean by it deliv- 
-erance from the control of wropg^ principles and hab- 
its ; a purifying of all souls from all that is base and 
Tile, in thought, affection and principle ; a removal 
of all the guilt and contaminations of sin ; a pluck- 
.ing of all souls from that hell of darkness and guilt, 
into which the soul of every wicked man is phmged ; 
that by being thus renovated, they are exalted to 
lieaven. This is the fact iri reference to both classes 
x)f Universalists. AH the difference there is between 
them, in regard to this matter, is as to the Tnanner 
«of attaining this end. Those who believe the con- 
sequences of human action extend beyond the pres- 
.ent state, suppose salvation to be attained in all 
•casee, through each individual's own agency — the 
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▼jolimtar J exercise bf his own poweni under Ghxl's 
blessing ; and in so far as it relates to the present 
iife» those who believe all the consequences of men's 
conduct are confined to this mortal existence, fully 
concur in this view. But they do not suppose this 
principle applies to another state. They think, that 
at death, or between death and the resurrection, all 
the corruptions of every human soul will be purged 
out, by some mysterious agency, wholly indepen- 
dent of the individual's volitions and the exercise of 
his own powers.* 

Such is Universalism as it is understood by its 
friends ; and although there seems to be a wide difier*^ 
ence, so far as practical tendencies and influences 
are concerned, between the views of the two classesv 
as to the manner of attaining this great end, they 
agree in maintaining, that holiness is indispensably 
necessary to happiness^ in all worlds ; and it is on thi& 
ground, they are united together as one division 
of the church. They difier only in regard to the 
fnethod by which this state of soul is attained, in the 

* This view is only the popular view xmivtnaUy applied. 
That is, it is the popular view relative to those termed the 
regenerate, extended to all men, and I cannot see, if the 
regmeraU are to have their f^ro remaining corruptions at 
death, purged out by some means, independent of their own 
voKtions, or the exercise of their own powers, why the more 
mmerma sins of the vmegenerate, may not be removed in the 
same way and upon the same principle. The one is cer- 
tainly as rational, and philosophical^ and, indeed, scriptaial 
as the other. 



world of 8{nrits, which manifestly involves impof- 
tiint consequences, in its hearings upon the present 
conduct of men ; for if the condition of the human 
soul, upon its efUraftce into a future state, is not 
to be at all affected by the character formed in the 
present state, the motive to effi)rt, in cultivating a 
character in conformity with God*s law, is mani- 
festly much weaker, than under the view, diat all 
koHness is to be attained, in aU worlds, by the exer* 
cise of our own volitions and powers — ^that it is the 
result of action^ not a thing mechanically to be eon* 
firred upon the human soul, by some outward or 
foreign agency. 

From what has been said, it appears, then, that 
Universalism is the single doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, flowing out of universal holiness, without 
reference to the mawntr or method by which hM- 
ness is attained. In other words, it is the restora- 
tion of the whole human race to goodness and vir- 
tue, and, as a consequence, to happiness. 

Against this doctrine, many objections have been 
urged, from various sources, and it is the design of 
this work to meet and answer these objections, for 
the purpose of removing the difficulties they present 
to many minds, in the way of embracing Univer- 
salism. This topi& is selected, because no work 
exists at present, which covers this ground, directly 
and specifically, that can be put into the hands of 
an inquirer, and the want of something of the kind 
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reader is refeired mainly, to works Already in eiialr 
eoce in abuniiance. 

In the discussion of the soTeral topics that wW 
claim the attention, it wiU be the object to giTe it as 
much of an affirmative character, as is consisteni 
with a negative position. In meeting the sereral 
cjlijec^ns that will pass under review, ii will \e the 
efiinrt to throw as much light vcpon the general s«b- 
ject, as the extent of the work will admit 

The point of doctrine invoWed in this discussion, 
I regard one of transcendant interest and miportanoe, 
aside from the consideration of its bring a religions 
matter. When we look out upon the wvMld, and 
see the scene of darkness, confusion -and misery 
that is presented to the mind's eye-— the strife and 
contention, sorrow and despair, degmdation and 
want, sin and misery ; the human race debased and 
enslaved by unholy desires, by vice and crime, by 
wars and fightings, by domestic and ciril commit 
tions, and all the turmoil and wretchedness there i» 
in the world, UniTersalism, like an angel of light 
direct from heaven, comes and tells us, that all this 
distressing scene shall give place to one oi glory 
and peace ! It tells us, that God has so aifanged 
thhngs, that a time shall coitoe in his infinitely wis» 
and beneficent counsels, when a scene of order and 
harmony shall succeed to this of confusion and strifii» 
md man bec6me the universal friend of man. It lefia 

3 
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118 a time will come, under the diTine goTemment, 
when every degraded, enslaved and suffering one 
shall be relieved, elevated and brought into the glo- ' 
rioos liberty of the sons of God ; when sin and ^ 
erime shall cease, all evil passions be hushed to rest, 
and order, harmony and love shall not only prevail 
throughout the vast domain of the Creator, but in 
every.human soul ; and that all this shall be brought 
about through the mediation of Jesus Christ, acting 
upon human voUtions. 

When we look about us, and see how wide are 
the ravages of death-H>ne afier another of our neigh- 
bors and friends cut down on our right hand and on 
our left-*-«leaving mourning husbands, widows, pa- 
rents, children, brothers, sisters and friends, whose 
tears would make a mighty river, Universaliam 
gently whispers in our ears, ** Weep not;" for hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, neighbors and friends shall all meet again, 
where sickness and death, sorrow and crying, shall 
be unknown. It tells man, that a time will surely 
come, when there will be no bereaved husbands, no 
widows, no childless mothers, no broken circks of 
domestic love or social affection ; but all husbands 
shall meet their lost wives, and all wives their loet 
hiu^ands ; all parents their children, and all cyi- 
<jben their parents ; all brothers and sisters, neigh- 
bors and friends, each oth^, no more to be separated 
fiifaver ! It tells him every wound shall be healed. 
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every lost one found, and not one of earth's tuuiiuB- 
bered millions shall be missing from the sun-light of 
Clod's countenance ! 

Is not this a bright and glorious prospect for our 
race ? Who that has die heart of a man, must not 
contemplate such a consummation as the result of 
Christ's mission, with delight ? What can be moie 
gratefa], than such a view, to a pure, benerolmit and 
Christian mind and heart? Pause and meditate 
upon it a moment A fallen world elevated to God ! 
A family of prodigak returned in penitence and 
tears, to a father's house ! A race of robels brought 
back to their allegiance to the Infinite One ! The 
universe attuned in every pulsation, in harmony 
with its Creator, its soul ! What more grand and 
magnificent spectacle could be jvesented to the 
human mind ! It is all the largest and most philan- 
thropic heart can desire, and the most comprdien- 
sive and generous mind imagme. 

Let not the reader say, as many have said b^nre, 
'* It is too good to be true ! " Nothing is or can be 
too good for the Infinite Father to do. But let this 
very excellence of the view, ccmimend the subject 
to your most devout and serious attenti(», and make 
you feel that it is preeminently entitled to a candid 
and fair investigation. This is all its believers ask 
for it ; and if others cannot see as they do in refer- 
ence to it, they can only lament their misfortune. 

Besides this, there are circumstances in which 
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anen are often placed, when nothing bat Univeraal- 
itm can meet the wants of the most pure, devotit 
:and pious minds and hearts. When called to part 
widi children or friends upon whom our fondest 
:ai^tion8 are placed, by deadi, who have gone away 
without that preparation we may deem necessary 
for a world of Uiss, upon their entrance into the 
:iqiirit-land, what can meet our wants, in the sad hour 
of sepaiatioii, but a hope that there is yet room fbr 
them to retom ; that the door of mercy is still open, 
and a Father's arms stiH extended to receive them, 
when they will tarn toward him in penitence aod 
faith? This is what the heart desires above all 
things, m this extremity ; and the more pure and 
CShrist-like it is, the more earnest these desires. 
Bat these desires cannot be answered, nor these 
wants met, except by Universalism. Is not this 
doctrine, then, worthy of the most profound attention 
of every human soul ? It surely is so ; for all are 
liable to be placed in these circumstances, and if we 
do not possess such a faiih, we shall be left comr 
rfortless. 

It will not do for us to try to comfort ourselves, 
in that hour, with saying, " God is just, and will do 
aright with my child or my friends.-' If such are oar 
Tiews of his character and his government, thai we 
itbink he can consistently doom any soul to endless 
perdition, it will be a hopeless task to attempt to make 
oar hearts fid^ that such a fate is just, much less 
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merG^yl for cur children or finends. It can affind 
no comfort 

May I not e^qpect, then, a candid and serious 
examination of what is herein said, in defence of 
XJniTersalism, by erery one into whose hands this 
volume may fall ? This I demand of you as an 
accountable being, who must answer to Ood Ux 
your doings; a regard for your own comfort, and 
your highest and best good, as a moral agent and a 
spiritual existence. 

3* 
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CHAPTER n. 

XISCELLAI^OUS OBJECTIONS CONSIUfiRKI. 

SECTION I. — THB SAFE SIDE. 

« On tbe grooBd of priidenoe, I am constramed to reject 
Uiat system. It is a maxim, the correctoess of wiuck yoa 
will readily admit, that in every question of duty and hap- 
piness, where one side is doubtful and the other safe, it is 
the part of wisdom to take the safe side. Act according to 
this maxim, and you cannot be a Universalist.'' * 

Tras objection has undoubtedly produced a tre- 
mendous effect upon a certain class of minds. It has 
unquestionably deterred many an honest and simple- 
liearted person, from all attempts at free religious 
inquiry. They are afraid if they venture to inquire, 
they may be led to adopt views other than they 
now hold, and these may prove false, and in con- 
sequence they may be eternally damned ; forgetting 
entirely that they may runo be in error, and exposed 
in the same way. 

In reply to this objection, I remark, in general 

terms, that plausible as it may seem at first view, 

this objection is a most miserable and shallow 

:80phi8m, as will be shown by several considerations. 

' 1. This objection is founded upon the idea, thut 

« Amencan Tract Society's Tracts, No. 224, p. 1. 
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the simple belief of a troth, is an infallible surety 
of salvation, without any reference to other circnm- 
staaees. But this is a position to which no Protein 
tant will adhere. Eren the most strenuous belierer 
in the doctrine of endless punishment will admit, 
thai an individual may most cordially and heaytity 
receive that doctrine as the truth, and yet be 
etermdly lost. Wherein, then, is the safety of 
bekemng this, more than its opposite ? 

2. I remark, that belief is not die subject of 
volition, or any prudential considerations, except in 
an indirect way. It is the result of evidence sup* 
poeed or reaL The only way in which belief can 
be e&cted by our volitions, is in refeience tp evi* 
dence and its consideration. Men may shut their 
eyes against the light, and so rush on in darkness ; 
or cultivate an uncandid spirit, and thus be blinded 
to the force of evidence, and in ihig way they nmy 
be governed, in their belief or unbelief, by their 
volitions, to a very great extent. But when a man 
has his eyes open and is possessed of a candid and 
serious spirit, his belief is controlled by the evidence 
presented to his mind He must believe according 
to the evidence he sees. Hence it will be seen, 
Ijhat the supposed iafety in this case, lies not in the 
betkfj but m the avowal of one's convictions ; for it 
is die ofbowal arUij of a candid man's honest convic* 
lions, that is entirely subject to his volitions, or any 
prudential considerations whatever. So that the 
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amount of the,nuittei ia this ; that il iaje^ to pm» 
fsss a belief in the doctrine of eternal puniiiuaMiit, 
while. we really believe it is false, than h an a Uf 
profess a belief of the doctrine of aniversal 
tion! In other w<nrds, this objection is, in 
maintaining that it is s(tfer, under (>od*s gpTermiMNit, 
to be a hypocHte, than an hojtest man ! 

3. This objection involves consequences in tm* 
other direction, which the objector himself will not 
admit. It is admitted on all hands, am^mg Protes- 
tants, that a man may be saved if he is truly pious, 
whatev^ may be his religious belief. *' But," says 
the Papist, ** the whole Catholic Church, amountii^ 
to the larger part of die civilized world, hath ever 
held, and now hdds, that no man who dies out of 
her conmmnion, however deep and fervent his piety, 
eem. possibly be saved. Now admitting diat the 
Catholic church may be wrong, no man has any* 
thing to fear from entering her ample bosom, and 
living piously there ; for Papist though he be, he 
will be saved; but if she is rig^, the man who 
rejects her, loses everything beyond remedy. Hell 
is his ev^^ting portion." Does not prudenoey 
then, demand that we should all become Papists, 
if the objection under consideration has any force ? 

From what has already been said, it will be seen 
that the reason of the thing shows, that it is just as 
itrfe to believe Universalism, as endless misery. I 
shall now show that it is so, from the Scriptnr* 
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ic p toge ntatioiiB of th« matter. The argaxaent firom 
ibm ftomcewill be what logicians call the argumen' 
turn md homtTiemf that is, an argument drawn from 
the admitted premises of an opponent. What I 
mean is, that I shall admit, for the sake of the 
argument, the objector's interpretations of the texts 
I shall quote, so £3ur as their -application is concerned, 
and then show, from these rery texts, that the 
beHoTer in endless misery is no more safs, if his 
own doctrine is true, than he who belieres Univer- 
salism, so far as their eternal states are concerned. 

Those who believe the doctrine of endless misery, 
generally maintain, that there is to be a day of 
general judgment,' when every man is to be tried, 
and acquitted or condemned, according to a certain 
role, and that this decision fixes the condition of the 
sotd for eternity. This belief is fotmded upon that 
class of texts, which speak of Christ's coming to 
judge the world, in the last day. Admit there is 
to be such a judgment, and that by its decisions 
man's destiny is fixed for eternity, and the question 
arises, — ^What is the ground upon which the deci- 
sion is made ? In other words, — For what is one 
class to be acquitted ; and, For what are the others 
to be condemned ? 

To satisfy our minds upon this point, it is only 
necessary for us to examine the descriptions of 
what is supposed to be the great day of final 
account — the general and final judgment, found in 
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the Scriptuies. How do they represent the mattar ? 
I will take the following passage as a distinguished 
example. 

" When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory ; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats ; and he shall set the sheep on the 
right hand, but the goats on the left. Then s^dl 
the king say imto them on his right hand, come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. For I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me ; I 
was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered, and fed thee! or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ! When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in ! or naked, and clothed thee ! Or when 
ssaw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ! 
And the king shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me." * 

From this it will be perceived,, that these persons 

♦Matt. 25; 31—40. 
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were not approved, or pronounced righteous, merely 
because they believed one doctrine or another. 
Their belief is not named or called in question in 
any way. The king does not say, come unto me, 
ye blessed of my Father, because ye have belieyed 
the system of doctrines denominated evangelical or 
unevangelical. Nor did he pronounce them his 
friends and blessed, because they belonged to the 
Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregation- 
alist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist or 
any other church whatever. The entire proceeding 
in this case, was predicated upon what the individ- 
uals really Were s^ men, in their doings. They 
were commended and received into favpr, on ac- 
count of their acts of practical goodness — ^their acts 
of kindness and benevolence toward the suffering 
of their race, which was regarded and treated as if 
done to the Judge himself. 

I ask, then, is not the individual who sustains the 
character represented in this description of the judg- 
ment, perfectly safe^ whatever may be his specula- 
tive belief, even if this decision fixes his final and 
everlasting condition ? Is not the Universalist wjio 
sustains the character therein described, just as 
tafe as the believer in endless misery ? It is even 
so; for it is their worA**, their acttial doings, ^ihe 
character they form, not their belief, which secures 
the approbation of the Judge. Why, then, is it not 
just as safe iot pious and good men to embrace 
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UiiiTeTsalism, as any other ism, so fax as their eter- 
nal interests are concerned ? I cannot see. 

Let us now see why those on the other hand 
were condemned. '* Then shall he also say unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye carsed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels ; for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in ; naked, and 
ye clothed me not ; sick and in prison, and ye vis- 
ited me not. Then shall they also answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we diee an hungered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did not minister unto thee^ Then shall he 
answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, in- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment ; but die righte^ 
ous into life eternal."^ 

Hence it will be seen, that these persons were 
condemned upon precisely the same principle, that 
the others were approved. They were not con- 
demned on account of their belief— noi because their 
belief was wrong — not because they believed too 
much or too little; but for their d^eds; for neglect- 
ing or refusing to perform the common duties of 
life — the duties of kindness, benevolence and char- 
ity. The misfortunes, calamities and sufieriogs of 

• Matt. 25 : 41--46. 
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Idnd, had not edited their commiseiation, or 
moYed them ta acts cijculated to afford relief to the 
sttfferitig^ In a word, they were condemned, be- 
caiiae they had been selfish, unfeeling, unpitying. 

There are one or two things in this description of 
the judgment, to which I wish to call the especial 
attention of the reader, although a digression from 
my main design. Their importance most be iny 
apology. 

It will be c^bserted, that one class is q;)proTed and 
blessed bocause they had done certain deeds, and 
the other condemned because they had not done 
them. Now these deeds are mentioned, merely to 
present to our minds, in a stronger light, the ehat' 
acters of these two classes of men^ It was not so 
much for the deeds, done by one class, ^t they 
were aj^roFad and Messed, and the deeds neglected 
to be dcma by the other, that they were condeomed, 
^s for the characters they sustained, of which the 
deeds done or n^lected are the rej^resentatiies* On 
no other si^pposition can we explain the circum- 
stance, that those who were condamned, are chaiged 
widi no positwe crimes, no malicious or posittrely 
wicked feelings, but simply Math a negie^ of duty, 
without any l^f^rence to the motives or fe^ings 
which dictated them. 

When a judgment is to be passed upon men's 
metiam merely, the motives, feelings and principles 
which actuated the individual, are always to be taken 
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into the socoont ; bat when a man's character is die 
subject of inquiry, not only bis positive doings, bat 
bis neglects, are good evidence in die case, espe- 
cially bis hojUtudl ne^ects. Indeed, these are more 
sure and positive testimony as to what an individu- 
al's character is, than any indhidual acts of poskive 
wrong would be; for individual deeds of positive 
wickedness, might be the effect of powerful tempta- 
tion, or strongly excited passion, while there is no 
settled depravity of heart ; but habitual neg^t of 
the common duties of life, such as are named in the 
Scripture just quoted, is. the cool, deUbeiate and 
unprovoked work of an all-devouring selfishness, 
which cares not what becomes of the rest of the 
w(^ld, or how much it may suffer, if so be, that it 
is not disturbed in its enjoyments. Such neglects 
^ve the stamp of certairUy to a man's character , as 
no acts of positive wrong could do ; for in such acts 
evidence is a&rded, as to the feelings and princi- 
ples at the time of their perpetration only ; but such 
neglect &X69 the seal of reprobation up<m the indi- 
vidual, not merely for the moment, but upon his 
character. It demonstrates what he is unif<mnly 
«>d unraiyingly. <is a man. 

Another thing that we should observe, in this 
account, is the kind of character so distinctly l^rought 
out, as the ground of man's acceptance or rejection 
with God. It is what is and ever has been too 
lightly esteemed by the most of Christians ; so little 
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iuis it been valued, that some have even saeefed at it, 
aa mere hanuin goodness, or nataral amiakiliUy of 
character. It is that rimpk and uooaleDlatioQS 
goodness of heart, which prompts men to qpootaoe* 
ons acts of kindness and Parity ; to seek to pro- 
mote the good and happiness, and relieve the dis- 
tresses of those around them, without once thinking 
there is any peculiar merit therein. Hence, wli^^n 
diose who were approved and Uessed, were toU tpAjf, 
they were surprised. They did not know, that 
they had done any such deeds. So with those who 
were condemned; they were equally ignorant of 
&m peglect. Thus the truth is illustrated, that it 
is those acta about which men think the least, that 
are the truest iftdex of the ckgrader, and which con- 
tribute the most to its^ formati<m. So also the &ct 
is exhibked in a striking light, that what is done or 
neglected to be done to our fellow-men, is regarded 
and treated by the Almighty, as if done to hkaself. 
The same general character pervades and distil* 
guishes all the descriptions of the judgment, con- 
tained in the Scriptures. It nowhere proceeds on 
the ground of a man's belief; but always on. his 
condttct, considered as the representative of his 
character. The inquiry is not, whether he is 
orthodox or heterodox ; but whe^r he is good. It 
is not asked how many have been his prayers and 
religious performances;^ but whether he is pes- 

* I would not be understood by this to imply, that prayttrs 
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sdssed of those pare priacijdes, And tkat sympatky 
-vvish kis kind which lefid him to i^pontaneous aets ol 
kkidness and heaeYolcnce^ 

As a fiiither conftrmation oC this position, the fdi-^ 
lowing texts afe adduced. "For the Son of maa 
shall come ia the glory of his Father, with his 
aogris; and then shall he reward every manaeeord« 
in§ to his works J'* ** Behold I come quiekly ; aod 
my reward is with me, to give to every man aceord* 

ing as his woric shall he Blessed 

are they that do his commandments, that they may 
have a right to the tree of lilbf and may enter i» 
throttgb the gates into the city.^t ' "Marvel noi 
at this; ioi the hoar is coming in the which all 
that are ia their graves, shall hear his voice, a^ 
shall come forth ; they that have doTie good, uata 
the resQrreotioa of life, and they that have done eYil, 
unto the resuyredion of damnation." t 

The pazlible of the rich man and Lazarus,^ may 
serve as a farther illusteation of my position. The 
riteh man was not sent to hell to lift up his eyes in 
iovmmit lor his heresy, nor was Lazarus placed in 
\*9 bosom on account of his orthodoxy^ 



and religious observances are ol no consequence, or that 
they may be neglected without peril. All I mean to say isf, 
that tbii^ lie of no value as tads. But as meofuif I res^d 
Ch^m as of greiat importance. As such, they are indispensa- 
ble to the attainment of the highest Christian excellence. 

♦ Matt. 14 : 27. t Rev. 22 ; 12, 14. 

} John 5 28, 29. § Luke 16 : 19—31. 
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The only thing faronght against the rich man, wai 
his w^t of a proper degree ci attention to tlie 
wants and necessities of the poor and suffimng at 
his gate. He was so entirely absorbed in securing 
his own selfish gratification, that he had no thoughts 
or attention to bestow upon the po<nr and sollering 
around him. His Yery dogs were more humane, 
and manifested a kindlier interest in the suflbringt 
of his race, than their master. 

From what has been said, it is manifest, diat 
admitting these texts rete to a final judgment, and 
the eternal condition of men in the world to come, 
th^ respecdre slates and conditions do not depend 
upon what they have honestly believed or dMc' 
Ueved; but entirely upcm what they are — ^upon 
what they have done as an exponent of what is 
their characters. In order, then, to be m^ or on 
the M^e side^ what must we do ? Must we believe 
certain doctrines, subscribe to certain creeds, or join 
certain drarches? Not at all. In this judgment, 
sects and parties are unknown, as' well as creeds 
and dogmas of belief. Doctrinal belief is never 
called in question. The only inquiry in regard to 
eve^ individual is — ^* What have you done ? How 
have 3rou lived ? Have you been ready to minister 
to the wants and necessities of the needy and sufier- 
ii^, as your circumstances would permit ? In other 
words, have you an amiable and kind heart, a pure, 
benevolent and good character f" 
4* 
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What, then^ is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
Hainly, that a UniventaHst with these quaHfications, 
is precisely as safe as a belieTer io endless misery, 
admit^Qg that doctrine true, and the latter withtnU 
those characteristics, is as unsafe as the IJniTersal* 
ist There is no diftrence. Where, then, is the 
safo side or the ttjoo chances of the heliever in the 
doctrine of endless punishment ? and where the 
danger of helieving in UniTerss^m, if these things 
are true ? The truth is, he the views of Universal- 
ists true or false, they are just as safe as those who 
reject these views, so &r as their final and eternal 
state and condition is concerned, if they have as 
gwA hearts and as pure and unhlemished characters^ 
of which Aeir hahitual doings and neglects must he 
the^wimesses. Thexme has not the slightest advanr 
tage aver tte other ^ im this respect. 

It is a eoibmon remark of the eaiidid among 
those who do not helieve Universalism, that a man 
who reaDy believes^ this doetri)9e, must be one of th^ 
ha]^e8t men in the vnxM. Now if this w itness is 
true, and the Univeiisalist who is an honest and 
tme Jxmst^'^-B, man who fears God and works right- 
eousness, is as safSf so fair as his final state is c(m- 
cemed, as those who reject his views, admitting 
the dootiine of endless misery tme, has he not a 
decided advantage over the believers in the latter 
dqetriiie, sa £Etr, at lecust, as his present happiness is 
concerned? Instead, therefoie, of common pro* 
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deuce requiring men to reject Universalisni at once, 
does it not demand, that so far as relates to their 
present happiness, they should eschew the opposite ? 
Does it not demand, that men should endeavor to 
conyince their minds, that Universalism is true, let 
the fact be as it may, rather than fear to receive it, 
(xt reject it without examination ? It surely is so. 



SECTION n. — ^THE SAFEST SIDE. 

In the last section, it was my object to show, that 
even admitting the doctrine of endless sui&ring 
true, the UniversaHst is just as safcj other things 
being equal, as the believer of that doctrine. 

Let it not be inferred, from this, &at belief is to 
, be regarded as a matter of small importance. It is 
of the very highest importance ; for it is the founda- 
tion of all connect moral action ; it is what distin- 
guishes the Christian from the Infidel ; and it exerts 
a great and abiding influence upon men's feelings, 
dispositions, principles and conduct. The influence 
it exerts upon any individual's character, must 
depend upon the prominence it holds in his mind. 
If it absorbs all the powers and faculties of his 
soul, it will become a ruling principle within him, 
and his character will become an exact embody- 
mejat of his inward faith. But however loosely n 
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man may hold his belkf, it will exert some in^u- 
ence in the fonnation of his character, either for 
good or for evil. I know, indeed, that few men 
who adopt a good faith, ever become so good as 
their faith is ; and equally true is it, that few men 
professing a bad faith, become as bad as their creed is. 
The good influences of society, and the redeeming 
qualities of human nature, hold them back, so that 
they are afraid or ashamed to do as bad as is the 
promptings of their unhallowed faith. But in spite 
of all internal and external influences, belief will do 
much in giving a determination to human character 
— ^vastly more than most persons imagine. A good 
faith contributes to the formation of a good char- 
acter ; and a bad faith will tend to form a bad char- 
acter, however its influence may be modified by 
public sentiment, and the individual's sense of pro- 
priety. Hence that belief must be die safest, which 
has the strongest and most powerful tendency to 
secure the formation of such a character, as the 
goepel demands; and it^is my purpose to show that 
Universalism is that belief. 

The Saviour has reduced the whole of human 
duty to two requirements, which are the original 
elements of all correct moral action. ** Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it; Thou sha}t love thy neighbor as thy- 
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self. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets."* 

These are the jnrinciples from which mnst flow 
those good works, that secure the approbation of 
Heaven. And the man who is governed in all his 
ways by these principles, is perfectly safe^ for time, 
and for eternity, be the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment true or false. It can make no diflerence. 
Nor can it make any diflerence whether he believes 
or disbelieves it, if he really sustains such a char- 
acter. The only difference it can make with any 
person, is its favorable or unfavorable tendencies 
upon the character. Which of the two doctrines 
under consideration, has the greatest tendency to 
form the character required by the gospel ? 

In reply, I remark, that it is a law founded in the 
nature and constitution of things, that like shall 
produce like. It is a law that obtains in the moral 
as well as in the physical world. Love will beget 
love, and hatred will beget hatred. Hence the pos- 
session ol such afiections and principles as are 
demanded by the Saviour, must greatly depend upon 
the views that are entertained of the Divine charac* 
ter, as unfolded in the plans and purposes of God, 
-md the nature of man. Hence it is necessary that 
we discover something lovely in an object or an 
mdividual, that our affections may bo secured. 
That we may love God, we must see something in 

*J\fatt. 22: 37.-39. 
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his character, as manifested in his plans, purpo- 
ses and works, which renders him lovely. So 
in regard to man>. We must be able to discover 
something in him, as the workmanship of God, 
that can claim our attachment, or we cannot love 
our neighbor. Consequently the doctrine that pre* 
sents the most that is lovely in the Divine character, 
and the most attractive views of human nature, 
must be the safest doctrine to be received by men, 
even admitting eternal consequences are attached 
to our doings. Which of the two doctrines under 
consideration does this ? 

Before we can return an answer to this question, 
it is necessary for us to take a view of the character 
which each ascribes to the Deity. I will take the 
doctrine of eternal punisUment first, and will pre- 
sent the matter in the language of a believer of this 
terrible doctrine. " The Gk>d that holds you over 
the pit of hell, much as one holds a spider, or some 
loathsome insect, over the fire, abhors you, and is 
dreadfully provoked; his wrath towards you, bums 
like fire ; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing 
else, but to be cast into the fire ; he is of purer eyes 
than to bear to have you in his sight; you are 
ten thousand times more abominable in his eyes, 
than the most hateful and venomous serpent is in 
ours." * 

" If he eternally hates you, he will act in his 

* Edwards' Works, Vol. 7, p. 496. 
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dealings with you, as one that hates you with mere 
hatred, without any love or pity. The proper 
tendency and aim of hatred is, the misery of the 
object hated; misery and nothing else. So that 
you may expect God will make you miserable, and 
that you will not be spared ; for sparing is not the 
effect of hatred, but of pity and mercy, which is 
quite a difierent thing from enmity." * 

Suqh is the representation of the Divine character 
by the doctrine of endless misery, and is there any- 
thing in it that is lovely ? Is it a representation 
calculated to excite our admiration, or call forth our 
affections ? Surely not. But on the other hand, it 
is revolting to the very last degree, in the view of 
every pure and good mind and heart. Men may 
fear to express it, or even confess the truth to their 
own minds ; b^t they can have no other feelings 
than those of dislike and abhorrence of such a 
character. Such views cannot excite reverence, 
gratitude and love in any soul, however it may 
paralyze it with terror. All the dark and appalling 
views of God's character, presented by this terriWe 
doctrine, can do, is to petrify with terror, and fill 
men's minds with amazement, and their hearts 
with dread, to subdue the soul, fasten upon it tlie 
chains of slavery, and extort from the individual, a 
' pretence, a profession' of love, to escape impending 
vengeance, but it will be all pretence. The feeling 

♦ EdwaitJa* Works, Vol. 7, v- ^^ 
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cannot be mere. As well might they be called 
upon to love the hateful hyena, whose hideous jaws 
are besmeared with a brother's blood ? 

Beside this, if like begets like, what effect must 
the contemplation of such a character have upon 
the individual that worships it ? Must it not tend 
to form the same character in him ? Will it not 
lead to the cultivation of the same temper and dis- 
positions as are exhibited in his ideal of perfection, 
which is always embodied in the object of worship ? 
The history of the world shows that it is so.* Let 
any man copy, in the temper of his mind and the 
feelings of his heart, the character ascribed to God, 
by the doctrine of endless misery, in the above 
extracts, and carry them out in his dealings and 
intercourse with mankind, so far as his capabilities 
and circumstances will permit, and would it be zaft 
either for the individual or the community ? 

The religious world once undertook to cc^y the 
example of the Almighty, as he is represented by 
this doctrine, and it gave birth to the Inquisition, 
that most infernal of all the engines of mischief 
ever invented by man. And in so far as men have 
ever attempted to carry the principles and spirit of 
this doctrine into their intercourse with each other 
and the government of society, they have brought 
misery^ degradation and ruin upon the world, and 
drenched the earth in blood. Is the belief of sucH 

* T/iirerMUst Quarterly. Vol. 1., p. 2^. Art. 24. 
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a doctriDe safe f It cannot be ; for if the evil, cruel 
and diabolical things that have grown out of its 
belief, and the attempts of men to carry its princi- 
ples into practice in human society, are subject to 
the same reprobation as other evil deeds, and die 
doctrine itself proves true, no men are more cer- 
tainly sealed victims of eternal torments, than vast 
multitudes of its most sincere believers and staunch 
defenders, and that, too, on account of endeavoring to 
practise in cpnformity with their ^at^ / What can 
be more urisafe, than the belief of such a doctrine i 
Surely nothing ; for it not only interposes an insu- 
perable barrier against complying with the first great 
command, but leads men to form characters, which 
must secure their condemnation ! 

Equally unfortunate are the tendencies of this 
doctrine, in relation to the second great command- 
ment. It presents the most dark and repulsive 
views of human nature. It describes men as " ut- 
terly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil,'** so that 
although they " may have spoken the language of 
kindness to their friends, given useful instruction to 
their children, salutary advice to their neighbors ; " 
although they " may have fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, and attended, with decency, the public 

* Cambridge and Saybrook Platform, Confession of Faith, 
ch. 6, ^ 4. 

6 
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worship of God, these same actions are all sinful ;" 
so that " every thought, every train of reasoning, 
every conclusion, every imagination of the heart, 
and every purpose of the understanding, has been 
evil, and only evil, and that continually."* This 
while they are unregenerate. 

Let any nian entertain such views of his race, 
and what must he the effect upon his mind and 
feelings ? Must it not he to make him distrust all 
men ; to make him regard all goodness and virtue 
as shallow and insincere, unless accompanied with 
some sectarian badge ; to make him narrow and 
exclusive in his views and feelings ; and to harden 
his heart against his race ? How can any man, who 
regards the great mass of mankind utterly desti 
tute of all goodness, the enemies of Ood and all 
good, from their very natures, however aimable in 
their external conduct, and eminently virtuous in 
all their ways; who regards them as fiends in 
human shape; minions of satan, clothed in gar- 
ments of light, have any love for them ? He surely 
ought not to love them. It is a virtue to hate man- 
kind, as one would satan himself, if such is their 
character. So that this doctrine interposes a pow- 
erful barrier against a compliance with the second 
great commandment. 

There is still another way in which this doctrine 

* National Preacher; Vol. 4, p. 222. No. for Aognst, 
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Operates against the fonnatioii of such a chaiacter, 
as the gospel demands. It describes all the demands 
and duties of religion, so far as relates to their 
character in the sight of God, in such dark and 
dulnous terms, that no human understanding can 
apprehend them. It thickly spreads darkness and 
obscurity over the whole duty of man, and then 
calls upon him to engage in its perfopnance, under 
the penalty of everlasting destruction ! It hedges 
up the way of life with impenetraUe darkness, and 
then calhs upon men to escape from impending 
vengeance ! If they complain that they cannot un- 
dexstand its directions, nor see the way it describes, 
it mocks them with the declaration^ that they are 
not expected to see or understand, because their 
spiritual eyes have not been opened, and their 
understandings are yet carnal I In other words, it 
demands of men that they shall do, without under- 
standing, and walk, with a firm and undeviating 
step, without seeing! Thus does it fill men*s 
minds with hesitancy and doubt. They fear to go 
forward, lest they should go wrong ; to go back- 
ward, lest they should stumble ; to go to the right 
hand, lest they should enter the wrong path ; and 
to go to the left, lest they should fall under the gui- 
dance of an evil spirit. Thus men are kept in 
suspense, waiting for they know not what, or make 
a desperate plunge into the sea of passion and sin, 
trusting to some miracle to rescue and save them, 
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instead of using their own powers to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling. Is flie 
belief of such a doctrine safe ? Nay, instead of 
being safe, it is perilous to men^s souls, and should 
be avoided as the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness and wasteth at noon-day. 
- Let us now look at Unirersalism, and see if it 
has any bett^ tendency. It clothes the divine 
character in all the beauty and excellence of a 
father's love. It echoes the voice of nature and 
revelation, in proclaiming that God is good unto all,' 
and his tender mercies over all his works ;* that 
as a father pities his children, so ^e Lord pities his 
erring offspring ;f that he is kind to the unthankful 
and the evil ;t that he doth not afflict willingly nor 
grieve the children of men ;§ and that all the suf- 
ferings he sends upon men, are sent that they may 
become partakers in his holiness. H 

Now, what can be belter calculated to attract and 
secure the affections of rational beings, than such a 
character as this, and thus secure obedience to the 
first great command? It is in perfect conformity 
with our highest ideas of excellence. It is not an 
effeminate kindness which yields the right and the 
true to its own we^Jmess ; but that kindness which 
is tempered with th^ dignity and energy of truth 
and right; which, while it pities and relieves, is 

♦ P&. 145 : 9. t Ps. 103 ; 13. J Luke 6 : 35. 
( Lam. 3 : 33. | Heb. 10 : 12. 
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firm and unyielding in its attachments to justice 
and rectitude. If such a character will not call 
forth the admiration, the gratitude, the reverence, 
and the love of rational heings, nothing can. And 
then, if like begets like, how perfectly is it adapted 
to the formation oi precisely such a character in 
man, as the gospel demands ! It is itself the per- 
fection of what the religion of Jesus designs to 
make man; and if it begets its own image in .the 
human soul, man will be precisely what the Scrip- 
tures represent as securing Ood's approbation. 

And then, in regard to man, Universalism teaches 
such views of his nature, as are calculated to secure 
a compliance with the second great commandment. 
Like the Scriptures, it represents that all men are 
made of one blood,'^ and have the same Father ;t 
that all have the same germ of immortality, destin- 
ed to bloom in unfading beauty ;t that all are fed 
by th^ same munificent hand ;$ upheld by the same 
kind providence ;ll dependent upon the same good- 
ness both for time and eternity ;ir that all are des* 
tined to the same final home, and the participation 
of ^ the same joys forever."^"^ It calls upon men to 
love God, because he first loves them;tt to love 
mankind, because he loves them, and sent his son 
to die for their redemption ;tt and because " there 

♦Actsl7:26. tMal.2:10. ±1 Tim. 4 : 10. 

6 Acts 17 : 25. || Ps. 145 : 14. ^ Tit. 3 : 5. 

♦• Eccl. 2 : 14. tt 1 John 4 : 19. 

it 1 Thes. 5 : 10. 2 Cor. 5 : 14. 
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is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, than over ninety and nine just persons, who 
need no repentance.*** 

If we look upon our race in such a light as this, 
we can discover something in every individual, 
however much it may be obscured by sin, worthy 
of our affections. However much the fine gold 
may become dimmed, or deeply it may be buried 
in earth or dross, it is gold still. Its nature remains 
unchanged. With such views, whenever we see the 
form of a man, however much it may be marred and 
disfigured by intemperance and sin, we know the 
principles and elements of a man are, still there. 
We know he has a nature like our own, susceptible 
of the same iitiprovement and elevation. We know 
he is a brother, a child of the same Father. He 
has fallen among robbers, who have stripped him 
of his dignity and glory, and left him half dead. 
Only let him be washed and cleansed, and his 
wounds and bruises healed, and he will again stand 
forth a man, made in God's own image. 

What can be better calculated to secure obedi- 
ence to the second great commandment, than such 
views as these ? What can be better calculated to 
awaken an interest in men for each other, and 
secure those kind and generous sympathies, de- 
manded by the Saviour? How can any man 
entertain such views, if they are active principles 

♦Luke 15: 7. 
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ii^Us 8oal» without being in^or^ with new interest 
in his race, and being led to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and visit the sick and imprisoned ? 
It is impossible. And these are the very character- 
istics for which men are approved and blessedi by 
our religion, and for the want of which they are, 
condemned and punished. 

And now I put the question to every serious and 
reflecting mind — ^which of these doctrines, in your 
sober and candid judgment, is the best calculated 
to form such a character, as the gospel demands ; 
the doctrine of endkss misery, with its appalling 
vidws of God's character, and its dark and repulsive 
views of human nature, or Universalism, with its 
high conceptions of the Divine character, so congenial 
with our highest notions and most exalted conceptions 
of greatness and goodness, and its interesting and 
lovely representations of man's nature? Which 
addresses itself the most strongly to our reason and 
conscience, and is the best adapted to call forth 
those feelings, and induce the formation of tha^ 
character, which the Bible demands? Which is 
tho be^t adapted to the production of those aini£d)Ie 
and kind sentiments ^nd feelings required of the 
Christian, so far as it may exert any influence over 
buiBian character? 

There can be but one answer from any intelli- 
gent, reflecting and candid person. Such a person 
must not only see^ but feel, that Universalism, so far 
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as it exerts any influeace over the minds, hearts 
and lives o[ men, is the best calculated to form that 
generous, disinterested and amiable character Chris- 
tianity requires. This position might be verified 
by an appeal to facts, as they lie about us in society. 
But it is unnecessary. 

Suppose we admit then, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that men's eternal state will be determined 
by the character they form in this life, and which 
they are found to sustain at the judgment, and thnt 
such a character is necessary to secure the approba- 
tion and blessing of the Most High, as is described 
in the texts quoted on a previous page; which 
doctrine is the safest to believe, were belief a matter 
of choice ? Plainly and obviously Universalism. 
Why ? Simply because it has the most powerful 
tendency to secure those virtues which Heaven 
approves and blesses. 

With all this before us, we must conclude that 
the doctrine of endless misery is an exceedingly 
unsafe doctrine to be believed, even if it is true ; 
for it not only brings ruin upon men's moral inter- 
ests, and destruction to their happiness here, but by 
its unfavorable influences, jeopardizes their eternal 
happiness hereafter. 

The truth is, so far as belief is. concerned, man's 
only safety lies in his seeking to attain those views 
of the Divine character, and of human nature, cslr 
culated to exert the most healthful moral influencea 
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over his mind and heart. And I think it has been 
shown, that XJniversalism is the belief, which afibrds 
these influences, in a degree fax above its opposite, 
leaving the question of its truth unsettled. If such 
be the case, it must be the safest to adopt, even 
though it prove false. But to suppose a doctrine 
capable of exerting such an influence j^zZfe, is a very 
great absurdity. It would be maintaining, that the 
influence of falsehood, is better than that of trutL 
The feet is, the very circumstance, that Universal- 
ism has this superior moral tendency, is a very 
powerful argument for its truth. 

In the light of all this, I submit to the reader to 
determine how much truth there is in the following 
remarks : — ^**If Universalists are in thejright, we 
who believe in a doctrine very different from theirs, 
are nevertheless just as safe as they. We need not 
concern ourselves to examine whether we are in 
the right or in the wrong as to opinion, since there 
can be no difference in the result." * 

• Stuart's Exeget. Ess., p. 151—2. It is truly humiliat- 
ing to see such remarks as these, from such a source ; for 
it betrays a state of mind, little in accordance with what we 
have a right to expect. 
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SECTION III. — CHRIST AND ms APOSTLES INCOMPBTBHT 

TEACHERS. 

<< I fear to embrace the doctrine of universal salvation, 
because it would oblige me to regard Christ and his Apos- 
tles as incompetent or dishonest teachers of religion, and 
the Bible itself as fitted and designed to lead men into 
error.* 

This objection is founded upon the idea, " that 
the Christian Scriptures- were written for the 
express purpose of teaching the salvation of all 
men;t "that, by himself or his apostles, Jesus 
Christ opposed every essential religious error of his 
ag^ and country, in the most explicit, direct and 
positive terms ;"t and consequently, " the doctrine 
of universal salvation, if it were true, being a doc- 
trine never before heard of, he would have formally, 
fully, and repeatedly announced, explained, and 
enforced it."§ 

Now the idea here set forth, is most manifestly 
false, and is one which no well-informed, serious 
and candid mind ever entertained, among the 
believers of Universalism. Hcui it been the pur- 
pose of the writers of the New Testament, to 
have explained and enforced a system of dogmatic 
theology, no one can doubt, that every point would 

• Tract, No. 224, p. 2. f Do. p. 3. 

X Royce's Lectures, p. 84. ^ Do. p. 35. 
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have been so clearly defined and unequirocally 
expressed, that there should have been no room for 
niistake, among serious and candid people. Had 
such been their design, there would have been 
as little room for misapprehension as to the doc- 
trines taught in the Bible, as there is in reference 
to those contained in the Westminster Catechism, 
or the Cambridge and Saybrook Platform. But it 
is not so. It is not true either that Christ or the 
apostles directly opposed " every essential religious 
error of his age and country ;" or that the New 
Testament was " written for the express purpose of 
teaching the salvation of all men," nor indeed any 
other one doctrine. They had higher aims and 
ends in view, than to establish a dry and barren 
system of dogmatic theology — to teach men how 
they might attain their own salvation. 

The truth is, there were many errors which pre- 
vailed in the age and country in which- Jesus and 
his apostles lived, and very serious ones too, even 
in theology, with which they have not meddled. 
I will name but one — the doctrine of man^s exist- 
ence after the dissolution of the material body — 
the manner of attaining it. The common doctrine 
of the Jews of those times, who believed in future 
existence at all, was that of the transmigration of 
souls. Hence an eminent writer says, " that this 
PythagOTian dogma was become pretty general 
among the Jews, appears from some passages in 
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the gospels."'^ That this was aa error, xio one in 
a Chrbttan land doubts, and what was the course 
of Christ and his apostles in reference to it ? Did 
they oppose it in direct and explicit terms, even ia 
a single instance? No. So &r from coarrecliiig 
this enor, they adopted the very same wordt to 
represent a future existence for man, as was com** 
monly used by the Jews, for this purpose. Indeed, 
one apostle goes so far as to declare — ^** I am a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, of the hope of the 
resurrection^ of the dead I am called in question, "t 
*^ And have hope toward God, which they them- 
selves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection^ 
of the dead, both of the just and unjust. "§ Why 
this course, in regard to this error, when Jesus cor- 
rected another errorll held in connexion with the 
'doctrine of future existence ? Shall we infer from 
this, that ** Christ and his apostles were incon^- 
tent or dishonest teachers of rel]gion« and the Btbfe 
itself fitted and designed to lead men into error ? " 

♦CampbelPs Four Gospels, Prelim. Dissertations, Dis. 
VI., Pt. 2, ^ 19. See also Dr. A. Clarkc^s Com. on John 9 : 
2. Also Whitby, Barnes, and Livermore in loco. 

t ^Avaaraaiq <' denotes simply, bejjig raised from inactivity 
to action, or fVom bbscority to eminence, or a retnm to 
such a state, after an interruption. ... In this view, 
when applied to the dead, the word deno^, properly, no 
more than a renewal of life, to them, in whatever manner 
this may happen."— C^m^e^r* Note on Moit.22 : 28. 
, I Acts 23 : 6. ^ Do. 24 : 15. 

iJThat is, the idea that the same rekitions exist in a 
future state as in this. Matt. 22:30* 
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The faet is, the Bible was not wHtte& for the 
express purpose of teachmg Umrersatism or any 
other ism; but to inculcate great and univeraal 
principles* — ^principles which lay at the f6andation 
of all theoretical religions truth; to renovate and 
correct the spirit and tendencies of that age; to 
explain the tocn/ of saltation ; and to introduce men 
into the kingdom of heaven. Hence they left all 
errors to be corrected by the silent influences of 
these great principles, except such as interposed a 
barrier to the reception of these principles, and the 
attainment of those great ends. Hence many and 
very great errors were permitted to pass unnoticed 
by tKem.t 

Making out a system of belief from the Bible, is 
precisely like an attempt to determine an individ- 
ual's belief, upon all points in theology, from a vol- 
ume made up of letters, poetry, biography, dcetches 
ot dis(^ourses, and conversations on praetieal and 
experithental religion. Here and there we shall 
find his views expressed upon some one or more 

4 

* " Jesos seized those fandaineiital principles irliich were 
current among his coantr3rnien, discamed everything which 
had merely a local, civil or national reference ; selected the 
pttfely tnecal, refined and elevated it to its true dignity, and 
rendered it complete by supplying its deficiencies/' — Hug^s 
Intro, to N. T., p. 11. Andover, 1836. 

t Amoiig these ma^r be named demon^icid possessions, 
and the supernatural influences of Python, a heathen god. ^ 
Acts 16: 16, where a girl is satd to be possessed with* 

6 
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doctrinal pdnt, as the (randtttion or stimukBl to^ 
soine duty, or to correct the error of some one with 
whom he might be coaversing. By picking out 
and bringing together these scattered fragments, we 
may be aUe to make out his system of thedogy. 
So with the BiUe. A system of doctrines is 
nowhere formaUy stated and discussed. Hmce the 
great diversity of opinions for which the Bible is 
made responsible, while all are equally honest. 
One man sees one part, and another a differmit part. 
One individual looks at a statement from one point 
of view, and another views the same thing from a 
di&rent position, and consequmitly comes to a dif- 
ferent, and it may be a widely di£brent, conclusion. 

From the statements and reasoning already pre- 
sented, it is sufficiently manifest, that the idea upon 
which the objection is founded, is incorrect, and of 
course the objection is without fence, and we might 
leave it here ; but there are several other consider- 
ati<ms, which I wish to have observed ; and to this 
end all that has he&a said may pass as irrelevant. 

1. This objection lies with far greater force 
against Christianity itself than it does agahtM 
Universalism. 

Let any one take the (Md Testament and read 

the representations of the character and dignity of 

the promised Messiah, as portrayed by the Ibbrew 

1)ards, by whom he is represented as a great king, 

and a mighty conqueror, going forth and subdaisg 
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natkms and kingdoms, and bringmg tliem under 
his dominion. With these glowing desoriptione 
before him, let him look at the indiTidtial who 
came among the Jews, claiming to be the Hessiahy 
and vriach. we Christians believe to be snch, as he 
in lejnresented by his own friends ; and what is 
there in his a{^)eaiance or doings, to answer to 
those glowing descriptions ? He had no hereditary 
titles, power or authority. He was a humble 
meehanic, clad m the ccHnmon apparel of his pro- 
fesnon, and wandering about his native country, 
attended by a few individuals, as humble in their 
pretensiotts as himself, called from the publican's 
seat, and their filing nets, without a place where 
to lay their heads ! Instead of being surrounded 
with the pomp and splendor of courts, and engaged 
in raising and appointing armies, he was dining at 
the publican's table, or standing on a vessel's deck, 
surrounded widi the degraded and outcast of society, 
instructing their ignorance, healing their diseases, 
reclaiming them from their vices,' and telling them 
to go and sin no more ; comforting the afflicted, 
encouraging the desponding, and restoring the 
maniac to soundness of mind, while he hurled the 
most terrible denunciations at those who were sup* 
posed to be the only suitable associates of so disUn- 
guished a personage. We can hardly conceive of 
a character more entirely opposite to that described 
by the prophets, when those descriptions are taken 
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UUraUyi than was that «f Jesus. Might im^ a 
pious Jew» with his hands upon the books of tb« 
prophets, exclaim with far greater force and prQ- 
priety, " I fear to believe this man the Messiah^ 
beicause it would oblige me to regard Moses aiod 
the prophets, as incompetent or dishonest t^ac^iers 
of religion, and the Bible itself as fitted and 
designed to lead m^ into enor ? " It is even, so s 
and this was the very gpround, upon which the 
Jews rejected Jesus. Let the objector see to itf 
that he does not &U into the same condemnatioa! 

S. This objection lays with far greater force 
against some of the distingtmhvng features of 
Frotestantism^ than it does against Universalism. 

I will notice but one instance, and that is the 
doctrine, that the elen^ents^ used in the Lord's Sup^ 
per, by coQsecration, are transmuted into the real, 
veritaUe, bona Jide flesh and blood of Jesus. The 
following language certainly comes much nearer 
expressing this idea in unequivocal terms, than any- 
thing in the Bible does the doctrine of endless 
misery. " Jesus took bread, and blessed, pud 
brake it, and gave it to them, and sai4} Take, eat ; 
this is my body. And he took the cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave it to them ; and they 
all drank of it And he said unto them, this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many."* " Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 

♦Mark 14: 22,25. 
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T«rily, I 8ay onto yon, Except ye eat ike plssh of 
tbe Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
Kfe in yoa."^ With such language as this hefore 
him, t&ay not the Catholic, with his hands upon 
the (Gospels, exclaims — ** I fear to embrace Protest- 
, autism, because it would oblige me to regard Christ 
and his apostles as incompetent or dishonest teach- 
ers of religion, and the Bible itself fitted and 
designed to lead men into error ? ^ Most assuredly 
he might; and that too, with much more propriety 
than the objection under consideration wnn uttered. 
Thus it will be seen, diat admitting ail (he objec- 
tion assumes, it is without force, because it proves 
more than those who urge it will admit. The 
truth is, it is no objection to any doctrine, that men 
have heretofore &iled to discover it. The true 
({uestion is not, whether men have failed to dis- 
cover any fact in times past, but whether it 7wwcB,n 
be proved to be a fact. The learned and the un- 
learned, the wise and the ignorant, the philosopher 
and the plough-boy, the sage and the savage, had 
seen apples fall to the ground for near six thousand 
years, and yet not one of them ever read* in that 
simple phenomenon, the great law of gravitation. 
But their Uindness to so obvious a thing, does not 
weigh much against the discovery of Newton. So 
men have read and studied the Scriptures for many 
centuries ; but it would be nolliing marvellous, if 

* John 6 : 53. 



they have not pet disoovered aU iha timth tbey 6&a^ 
tain ; nor is it any objectm to any new truth, men 
auty imagine they discover, that it has not been 
9esB. before. The true question is — hit mstained 
by ceinpetent aitd tmimpeaehaile tesiimony ? 

So in regard to Universalism. It is no ol^ectioi) 
to its truth, that so few, eompaiatirely, hare dis* 
Govered it ; or that Universalista have been men of 
inlenor learning, talents and piety ; f<x it is someV 
times the case, and it may be so in ottrs^ that "God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the w(nM, to am** 
found the wise ; and the weak thmgs of the wolrld 
to confound the things wkich are mighty ; nmi the 
base things of the world, and things ndiich nre 
deqMsed, and things which are not^ to brings 4o 
naught things that are ; that no fiesh should gloiy 
In his presence;'** and that, as in another casei 
'*not many wise men after the flei^, not ma»y 
mighty, not many noble are called."! StiHf to 
show that Universalists are not quite so coi^bsb^^ 
ible, ignorant and obscure as they lure sometimes 
represented, I may be pardoned if I name a 
few both in the past imd the present; snch as 
Clemens Alezandrinus and Qrigen,^ two of the 
most inftiential and learned men an^ong the early 
Christians. They were teachers in the Alexant 
cbrian school, «nd stood at its head. This school, 
which was the most celebrated and exerted more 

♦ 1 Cor. 1 : 27— 29. t Do. 1 : 26. 
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u|flu#Bee tlum 81^ odi«r, waat distiingviiAed^ tniang 
olher things^ for its Univeraalkm;^ In more mod* 
em times, I may name Behop Newton^ Archbishop 
TiUmisoQ, Dr. Jebb$ Dr. Priestley, John Frederic 
Oberlin, Elhanan Winchester, Dr. Rush, and others 
too numerous to mentkm. To say nothing of those 
in our own eoimtry, who hold this doctrine ; it is 
admitted even at Andover, that in Germany, **it 
has been ifadiionaUe among the more popular 6er« 
man divines to disbelieve " the doctrine of etenml 
punishment; and that even Tholuek himself, whom 
they have kbored so hard to clear of all suspicion 
of heresy upon tins subject, ^*says even of the 
evweigelieal thedogians^ a good wumher of ikem 
ckerM a hope of a final eonversian of aU men.^*f 
Axe all these men persons of inferior tal^its, learn- 
ing and piety ? Nay, they are among the most emi^ 
nent men, the vdigious world has ever produced* t 

♦Giesler's Eccl. Hist., Period 1, Div. Ill, Chap. 3, § 60 
and 61. 

! German Selections, p. 217. 
Dr. Mordock says of Origen: "Against the more 
learned pagans and the heretics of those times, be was 
a chanmion who had no equal ; he was also considered a 
devout Christian, and was, De)rond question, the first biblical 
scholar of th6 age. His winning eloqnence, his great learn- 
ing, his amiable temper, h'is reputaticm for sincere and ardent 
piety, gave him immense influence, especially among the 
higher classes in society. No man, since the apostles, had 
been more indefatigable, and no one had done more to dif- 
fuse knowledge and make the Christian community intelli- 
gent, united, and respectable in the view of mankind." — 
TrauUaim of MoihtMs Ecd, Hist., Vol. 1. pp., 204— 6, Note 
9. New Haven, 1832. 
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Tluit Univenafinn has not been more gen^rdly 
reeeiired in the Christian Church, or that we hear 
so httle of it from the sixth century until the Be* 
fwmation in the sixteendi century, is not very won- 
derful ; and it is to be attributed to very different 
causes, than that (A the want of testimony in its 
fkTor in the Scriptures. During this period, which 
has been justly termed " the dark ages,** the theol- 
o^ of the church was drawn from any source, 
but the B3de; for hardly one in a thousand of her 
clei^, ever saw. a copy of the Scriptures, and if 
they had, it was of no use to them, because they 
could not read a word in them, such was their 
defdomUe ignorance. Beside, erery one who dared 
to depart from die received doctrines, was sure to 
be hunted down, and his v(»ce silenced by fire and 
swoid. Still, that Universalism had its advocates 
even in these days of darkless, and this period 
of the reign of terror and sin, is sufficiently mani* 
fest from the proceedings of ecclesiastical councils 
at diflbrent periods."^ 

K there is anything strange about the matter, it 
is that Universalism has had so mai^ advocates as 
it has. The fact is, the vices, the passions and the 
selfish interests of thcl world, are, and ever have 
been, and ever will be arrayed against this doctrine ; 
and humiliating as may be the fact, nevertheless, a 

* Ancient Biistoiy of X^niversaUnn, p. 301, et leq. Ap- 
iwndiz.' 
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&et k k, tbftt comporatively few peiscms haye Ae 
moral coiurage to rise up ia itbellion to public 
opiQion, aBd jeopardize their reputations, their for- 
tunes, their lives-^eir all, by an avowal of ^ 
olmoxious truth. Most men had rather remain 
mooK^ amid the fogs of error, however pestilential 
they may be, than to launch forth upon the sea of 
inquiry, even with the Bible Ux a chart and com- 
pass. .And this disposition is but too much encour- 
aged, by not a few, who hold Ae responsible office 
of religious teachers. 

That it is such influences, not the plainness with 
which its oi^K>site is revealed in the Scriptures, that 
has prevented the more general difiusion and adop- 
^on of Universalism, is manifest from the actual 
history of the matter. In the earlier ages of the 
church, while the Scriptures were freely circulated 
among the people, and generally read and studied 
by the clergy, Universalism showed itself, and at 
the period when the greatest attention was paid to 
this matter, and there were the greatest niunber of 
biblical scholars and critics, then it prevailed the 
most widely, and numbered among its advocates the 
most eminent and distinguished scholars in the 
church. But when less attention was given to the 
study of the Scriptures, and Christians gave them- 
selves to strife and contention, Universalism began 
to decline ; and just in proportion to the neglect of 
the Bible, and the departure of the church from the 
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spirit of Christ, did UiiiTenalkm disappear, untily 
whta the Bible was entirely abandoned, and the 
church giren np to ignorance, stupidity and sin, it 
totally disappeared} amid the worse than Eg3rptian 
darkness that prevailed. 

When the reformation in the sixteenth centnry 
broke ont, and men were once more admitted to the 
sacred pages, to read and understand them accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own judgments, immedi- 
ately believers and advocates of Universalism, 
sprang up in all directions. And just in proportion 
to the degree of attention given to the study of the 
BiUe in every period since, has this doctrine pre- 
vailed. As the one has advanced and receded, so 
has the other, until the present time, distinguished 
above all others, for its wonderful activity of mind, 
its freedom of inquiry, and its diligent, patient and 
laborious research, and now a greater proportion of 
professing Christians entertain this doctrine, than 
at any period since the days of Origen. With 
those who hail under the name of Universalists, 
may be reckoned almost the entire Unitarian denom- 
ination, both in this country and Europe, together 
with immense numbers of the members of all the 
various Protestant sects, as believers in this beauti- 
ful doctrine. 

The same fact appears, when we compare dif- 
ferent countries with each other, and one section of 
♦^e same country with another. For example; 
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take Grermany, which has been well proncmiiced a 
land of scholars, and where biblical science has 
received more attention, than anywhere else under 
heaven, and there Universalism prevails more 
widely and enrolls more eminent names among its 
friends tl^an in any other country. Then take the 
United States, which undoubtedly stands next to 
Germany in its activity of mind, the diligent indus- 
try and perseverance of its scholars, and die freedom 
of inquiry, and the attention to religious subjects, 
and the same phenomenon appears. A comparison 
of the difi^nt sections of this country, will a£R>rd 
evidence to the same point A comparison of New 
England, where the greatest attention has been 
paid to the reading and study of the Scriptures of 
any section, with the Middle and Western States, 
and of all these with the Southern States, goes 
to establish my position ; for in the first named 
section, are the greatest numbers of Universal* 
ists, in proportion to the population ; in the next, 
where there is and ever ^ has been less attention to 
religions inquiry, the number is less who embrace 
this doctrine ; and in the last, where there is litde 
or no attention to these matters, there is an absolute 
dearth of Universalism. It might also be remarked, 
that the prevalence of this doctrine, bears a singular 
and striking proportion, to the degree of purity and 
elevation in public morals. Where public morals 
are the most pure and elevated^ and the most intel* 
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leetual cultivation exists, there Universalismpfrevails 
the most \videly; and where there is the most 
ignbrance, and public morals the most debased, 
there it is almost, if not entirely, shut out. 

Now if there is such an entire absence of proof 
in favor of Universalism in the Bible, that the man 
who embraces it, **must regard Christ and his 
apostles as incompetent or dishonest teachers of 
religion, and the Bible itself as fitted and designed 
to lead men into error," how are we to explain 
these uademable and palpable &cts? Why is it, 
that Unirersalism has ever had a prevalence, ju$t 
iu prqK»tion to the degree of attention given to the 
study of the Scriptures, the elevation of public 
morals, and the freedom of inquiry and toleration 
enjeiyed? * How happens it, that some of the most 
distinguished men, profound scholars, eminent bibli- 
cal erities, and deeply religious and devout Chris- 
tiain, in every age and country, where any toleraUe 
degree of interest exists in religious inquiry, and 
fre^om and toleration is indulged and allowed, 
havQ been and now are Universalists ? This is a 
problem I shall leave those who make the objection 
under consideration, to solve. 

And beside, why are those who now believe the 
doctritie of endless punishment so much tifraid of 
hsving people hear Universalism discussed, if it is so^ 
manifestly unscriptural ? Do not the following 
remarl» upon the Reformation explaiq it? " As m 
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Ae BiBJority of tliose whose sonb jvrere tenifiid tt 
the thought of relinquishing a wonted and teuni 
couTiction, they no longer had li the moment they 
feared they should lose it That they helieved they 
had, and maintained the pretension, made the case 
no hetter ; for the deceptidn could not last kmg.'* * 



SECTION IV. — WHY DID THE FREACHINO OF CHRIST 
AND THE APOSTLES ALARM THE FEARS AND 
AWAKEN THE ENMITT 0^ WICKED HEN? 

" H Christ and his Apostles belieyed and tang^t the salva- 
tion of an men, it seems impossible to accoont for the fiict, 
thsit their preaching so mncn alarmed the fean and aira- 
keaed the enmity of wicked men/'f 

It is unquestioned and unquestionable, that such 
an efiect was produced, by the preaching of Christ 
and his Apostles. And when it is asked, " Were 
any such effects ever known to be produced by the 
preaching of Universalists?^ I am constrained to* 
answer in the affirmative. So when it is asked^ 
^ Did you ever know any wicked man, any pro&ne 
swearer, Sabbath-breaker, drunkard, infidel, or de- 
episer of sacred things, displeased at hearing this 
deetrine ? I must answer, only in a few instances, 
and that when tbey were raging with passies' 
i^inst some feUow^reature. At odier times, when 

• Biblieal Repository, Vol. 9., p. 340, Api^ 1837. 
f Tract 224, p. 5. % Tract 224, p. €. 

7 
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the better principles and feelings of human natoKb 
predominate, they are always pleased with die idea 
this doctrine j^esents. Indeed, I cannot conceife 
how any mind, under the dominion of pure, beaeiro* 
lent and generous principles and feelings, can be 
any other than pleo^ed with it It is only those 
raging with passion against some one, the sour- 
hearted, selfish, malicious and hating bigot, that can 
be offended with the doctrine. It harmonizes with 
the highest and holiest impulses of all other hearts ; 
and of this its friends and believers hare great reason 
to be proud. It is its honor and glory. 

I know, indeed, that arguing the single point of the 
salvation of all men, is not peculiarly calculated to 
convict men of sin and bring them to repentance. But 
this is no truer of Universalism, than it is of every 
other ism under heaven. Every sect holds more or 
le3s doctrines, the inculcation and defence of which, 
cannot, from the very nature of the case, secure any 
of these efiects, however important and salutary they 
may be, when taken in connexion with the system 
they hold. For example, take the system of the ob- 
jector, which includes the doctrines of the trinity, 
vicarious atonement, total native depravity, and the 
final perseverance of the saints, and I ask what sahi- 
tary mora} influence is their inculcation and defence 
calculated to {NToduce? Who ever heard of any com* 
punctions of conscience being produced ; any sense 
of g^ilt and shame excited ; any awakening of the 
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moral senses to be secured ; any harrowing up of the 
soul with remorse and fear ; or the formation of any 
holy resolves, in a wicked man, or any sinner led to 
repentance, by arguing any of these doctrines ? No 
one will pretend this. Hence, if this circumstance 
is anything against Universalism, or goes to show, 
that it is inconsistent with the teachings of Christ 
and his Apostles, it proves the same thing in regard 
to a misnamed Orthodoxy. 

The objection under consideration proceeds upon 
the presumption, that the Universalist pulpit has, 
and can have, no other employment, than arguing 
the solitary doctrine of universal salvation ; a pre- 
sumption that is utterly unfounded and false. That 
the ministry of this denomination may have given 
an undue share of attention to the inculcation and 
defence of this one idea, I am not disposed to deny. 
But I do ddny, that they have sinned any more, in 
this respect, than their contemporaries of other sects. 
To represent that they are limited, in their pulpit 
ministrations, to one point of doctrine, or that, be* 
cause they may have given an undue degree of time 
and attention to the proof of their distinguishing 
article of belief, nothing else is heard from them, is 
as unjust, false and slanderous a representation, as it 
would be to describe the ministrations of the Baptist 
pulpit as limited to the defence of immersian alone as 
baptism; or those of the Pedo-Baptists, as given 
merely to the defence of inftnU iapttcm. Thk 
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-mcfoUd be as true of these last cases, as is the intkna- 
tioB in regard to the iormor. All of (hem, at timoSy 
ha?e ened m the course they have parsued. They 
hare prodaimed their peculiarities, to the ii^;lea 
<of the weightier matters of the law, ** judgment, 
mercy and &ith." And if these last are excusable for 
iheir error, in re£^«nce to mere non-estentials, surely 
Universalists ought to be, for their mistakes, ynben 
ihe matter involved, relates to man's eternal destiny* 
the essential character of the eternal God, and funda* 
mentally afiects the whole system (^ theology. 

In regard to the actual efiects produced by the 
Universalist pulpit, I must say, and upon this mat> 
ler I can speak advisedly, that no pulpits in the land 
more frequently displease the pro&ne swearer, the 
Sabbath-breaker, the drunkard, the infidel, and the 
despiser of sacred diings, than those of this denomi* 
nation. No pulpits speak out more distinctly, boldly 
and iSaarlessly against these and all other vices. I 
can truly say, I have heard some of the most 
pmnted, fidthful and earnest rebukes of the preva* 
lent vices of society, from the ministers of this faith, 
to which I have ever listened. And no ministers 
are more freguently made to sufier in their reputa- 
tions and interests, from the malicious slanders, 
abuse and falsehoods of the unprincipled and wicked, 
4Nr pursued with more unrelenting fury and persever* 
ance, by the pro&ne swearer, the Sabbath-breaker, 
4>e drunkard, the infidel, and tha despisers of sacred 
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thkigsi) and all whose hearts are folly set on dcmig 
evil They stand between two fiies,^ — that of these 
characters, and that of the sanctimonious and bigoted 
hypocrite, 

" Who steals the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in." 

It is true, that " Christ rarely preached a sermon, 
which did not excite uneasiness in the minds of sin- 
ners, and send them away dissatisfied and murmur- 
ing against the preacher. The same is true of the 
apostles." ^ " But who were the wicked men whose 
fears and enmity were excited ? Who were these 
fflttners who went away dissatisfied and murmur- 
ing ?"t It was not " the worldly and gay, the im- 
penitent and prayeriess ;"t but Uie professedly reli- 
gious, praying. Sabbath-keeping people, whom he 
compared to whited sepulchres, whose outward ap- 
pearance was beautiful, while within they were full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity ;§ pious rulers and Phari- 
sees, who thought themselves righteous and despised 
others. II It was such persons as these, whom Jesus 
Udd, " the publicans and harlots go into the kingdom 
of Ood before you ;"ir men thoroughly bent upon 
doing evil, who were offended at the preaching of 
Christ and his apostles, and persecuted them from 
city to city. But it was not so with the multitude 

•Tract 224, p. 5. fHeply to Tract 224^ p. 13. 

% Tract 224, p. 6. 4 Matt. 23 : 27. 

I Luke 18 : 9. f Matt. 21 : 31. 

7* 
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that sittEied Hkio^gh igowmace,* for <^ tlic comBoH 
peofde heard him gladly,"t and wooctered at the 
gracious words thai he uttered.} Those who wore 
pronounced " cursed," § publicans and sinners,! and 
the hke, were never offended at Us preaching, al- 
though he rebuked their sins in the most plain and 
a^^tionate, and earnest manner. Such persons were 
his principal friends and patrons. Hence he was 
denounced as the friend of publicans and sinners ; 
sneered and scofied at as a Sabbath-breaker;? 

* There are some persons wbo are vicioas and depraved, 
that aie disposed to think, because the denunciations of 
G^urist are levelled against Ajpocri^tozZ sinners, that a man is 
quite ezcosable for his abominations, if they are eommitted 
openly and above-board, withoat any attempt to conceal 
them, under a mask of goodness. So also there are those 
who seem to think a minister most not preach in a way that 
will give offence to any open, undisgmsed and shameless 
sinner, no matter how dtiegraded ; and that he is utterly un- 
pardonable in so dmng, because publicans and sinners did 
not become ofiimded at Christ's preaching. But both are 
sadlj deceived. If a man wilfully and knowingly lives in 
habits of vice and wrong, he is equally guilty, whether he 
commits his deeds of wickedness in the foce of heaven and 
earth, wtUi a shameless impudence and indifference to aJl 
consequences, or endeavors to conceal them under a mask 
of goodness and virtue. In truth, the former shows a deeper 
depravity than the latter. Beside, no mortal can rebuke 
and expose a vice, even with an angel's voice of sweetness 
and love, without offending those whose hearts are fuOf $tt 
iM<m doing evil ; while ignorant offenders will take no of- 
fence, iuod this is the precise reason for the different course 
pursued toward, and the treatment Christ received ftom, the 
Pharisees and publicans and sinners. 

t Mark 12 : 37. ± Luke 4 : 22. 

616^7: 49. g Matt. 9: 11. 

irMark2: 27. Luke 13: 14. 
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a giutton and a wine-bibber;* and rejected aa a 
blasphemer,! a deceiver of the people,^ on whom 
none of the rulers or the Pharisees had beliered.^ 
It was such persons as these who were the most 
of&nded at the preaching of Christ, expressed the 
" deepest abhorrence " II of him, and finally pro- 
cured his death. They were offended because he 
would not permit them to go on in their sins undis- 
turbed by exposure and rebuke ; and this result will 
always follow such a course, upon all whose hearts 
are fully set upon doing evil, regardless of all conse- 
quences, whether they be open, undisguised and 
shameless, or hypocritical sinners, be the tea^r a 
UniTeraalist or anything else. 

•Matt. 11: 19. Lake?: 34. 

tlfiatt.9: 3. tMatt.27:63. Jobn7: 1^ 

^ John?: 48. || Tract 224, p. 7, 
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SSCTION V. — ^UNIVERSAUSM INCONSISTENT WITH THE 
CHABACTER OF GOD AS A SEWABDER. 

<< The doctrine of universal salvation is inconsistent with 
the character of God as a rewarder, and with the great tnith, 

that men are now in a state of probation If Univer- 

salism is true, Grpd is not a righteous moral govenunr ; he 
makes no public and visible distinction between those who 
serve him, and those who serve him not ; but is an indif- 
ferent spectator of the conduct of men ; neither loving holi- 
ness nor hating sin ; neither rewarding the righteous, nor 
punishing the wicked/' * 

The main positions here stated, as well as the 
collateral ideas involved, must strike every well- 
disciplined mind, as both singular and extraordinary* 
It is, in efiect, maintaining that there is no such 
thing as rewards and punishments, under the Divine 
government, unless they are infinite in measure 
and endless in duration ; for the precise difiference 
between the believer in endless punishment and the 
UniversaUst, is simply in relation to the character, 
objects and duration of the rewards and punish- 
ments for men*s doings in this life — the Univer- 
salist maintaining, that they are meoiu and of 
course limited, so &r, at least, as individual actions 
are concerned, or the aggregate of any number are 
concerned ; while the believer in the doctrine of 
endless misery holds them to be ends and unlimited 
in duration. The position is as if one should 

» Tract 224, pp. 10, U. 
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I 

maintain, that all the penalties attached to the penal 
code of a statute, were no punishments for crimey 
except such as are capital; than which a greater 
absurdity could not be maintained. 

So in regard to the matter of probation, which 
I suppose means trttdt I have but a few words to 
say. If I understand this doctrine as commonly 
beld, I regard it as equally inconsistent with the 
BiMe as widi Universalism. I cannot regard this 
as a state, where men are neither rewarded or pun- 
ished, and the next one where there is nothing but 
rewards and punishments. As for this state, it is 
not so, if the Bible is true, or any reliance is to be 
placed upon human observation and experience; 
and surely it will be difficult to make out, from the 
Scriptures or otherwise, that the future is purely 
and solely a state of rewards and punishments, for 
human doings in this world. I have been accus- 
tomed to think, and certainly the most obvious 
appearance upon the face of the Scriptures, and the 
actual state of things as presented to human experi- 
ence and observation, ccmfirm the impression, — that 
this state of existence is quite as much a condition 
of discipime BS of trial; for most assuredly, men 
are in some degree at least, if not fully, rewarded 
and puni^ed here for their doings. And in regard 
to a future state, it may well be asked, if it is 
tutirdy a state of retribution upon the present, how 
and when are men to be rewarded and punished for 
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their doiDgs in that state ? for I suppose they will 
he active beings there, as well as here. For one, 
although I can understand how men may be 
rewarded and punished in the future life, and thus 
that life be a retribution upon the present, so that 
they may be rewarded according to their works 
done here, I cannat understand how it can be so, 
when man*s whole existence is taken into the ac- 
count, upon the supposition that this retribution is 
endless. For there is the whole of their doings 
through that endless retribution, for which no retri* 
bution is provided,* unless, indeed, we suppose the 
Iraman soul in the world of spirits, is converted 
into a thing as passiTe an^ inert as the stones in 
the fields^ or Uie clods of the valley. This I am 
not aware that any one will admiV 
The truth is, no state into which a human being 

* "Tbexe is no way by which this conclusion can be 
evaded, bat by supposing, that men and devils in hell are 
incapable of sinning, or that the sins which- they eommit 
there, do not incur any additional jninishment. But neither 
of these positions can be maintained. That men whose 
nature is smful, and who by Icmg custom have formed invet- 
erate habits of sinning, when removed to another world, 
should cease to commit sin, is an unreasonable suf^position • 
and to suppciise that sin, in a Aitme state, does not incur the 
curse of Uie law or the di^leasure of God, is equally unrea- 
sonable. God, from the holiness of his nature, must hate 
sin wherever it appears, and he always acts agreeably to 
his nature. To suppose men in hell divested of their moral 
agency, would be to suppose them in such a condition, as 
scarcely to be capable of suffering for their sias.'' Tnict 
agamst Universahsm, American l^act No. 350, p. 5. 
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can be transferred, can be simply and sokly a 
state of retribution upon a past state, so long as 
man is an active and a morally accountable being ; 
because, in such a case, he must be every moment, 
the subject of praise or blame, of reward or punish- 
ment, neither of which can he receive for his 
doings in a purely retributory state, which looks 
only to the past, if that state is of endless duration. 
And if man is not a morally accountable being in 
any state, he is not susceptn)le of reward or pun- 
ishment, either for the past or the present, in that 
state. So that, if the common doctrine of probation 
is admitted, it "is inconsistent with the character 
of God as a rewarder," so far as relates to die future 
state, at least ; and he *< is an indifierent spectator of 
the conduct of men ; neither loving holiness nor 
hating sin; neither rewarding the righteous, nor 
punishing the wicked.** - 

But could it be made out, that Grod is a rewarder 
of men, in any sense, upon the hypothesis of end- 
less punishment, it cannot be maintained for a mo^ 
ment, that he is an equitable rewarder of diem; 
for to say nqthing of the infinite disproportion 
between finite sins and an infinite punishment, 
there is great inequality, when viewed in its indi- 
vidual relations and bearings. There are all possi- 
ble grades of character among men, varpng from 
the worst to the best. And yet, according to the 
doctrine in question, mankind are to be divided 
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into two and only two classes, the onetobeiafiiAeljr 
and oKDessly rewaided, and the other infinitely 
and endlessly punished. In other words, those 
who haye scarcely virtue enough to keep them oat 
of hell, and those who have climbed to the highest 
point of excellence, are to be rewarded precisdy 
alike ; and that die man who has almost goodness 
enough to secure his admittance into heaven, and 
the bloodfStained pirate and murderer are to share 
the same eternal state ! This is truly sttch equity 
as the world knoweth not of ! 

The true state of the ease, I take to be, that every 
state in which the human soul will ever exist, is a 
state of retribution, both on the present and the 
past, if past there is. An intimate relation subsists 
between the present and all the» past. By our 
preseTUf we make our fiUure; and our future will 
be a retribution upon our past, no matter whether 
we are in this world or that which is to come ; and 
at the same time it will be, in a very impottant 
sense, a retribution upon that present. In oth^ 
woids, our doings and their oonsequenees go hand 
in hand, and at the same time reach back, and 
take hold rf the past, as a cause, and forward, and 
take hoM of the future in their consequences. 
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«It denies the mercy of Grod, and sinks the grace of the 
gospel into an empty parade of high sounding words. It is 
niiiirtffd> 1^ XJBivemliitB, that the < vicked veoe&Te a pwi* 
ishment proportioned to their crimes;' 'that all the hell 
there, is inevitably certain to the wicked ;'^that their soffer- 
iogB *eiwer will he in eniet latio to the mBitmt and magni- 
tude of sin.' " * 

If Universalists err in maintaining such a doc- 
trine as this, they certainly have very respectable 
authority for it, for surely, no doctrine stands 
out with greater distinctness and prominence, or is 
insisted on with greater emphasis, in the Scrip- 
tures, and particularly in the New Testament, than 
that men are to he rewarded according to their 
works. Its language is — ^**For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels, and then he shall reward every man accord' 
ing to his wor1c$J*^ " But he that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which he hath do7i£; 
an3 there is no respect of persons **% So that, if 
Universalism is to be condemned for maintaining 
such an idea, the ^le must share the ?ame fate 



♦Tmct294,p.49. 

tBIattl#:27. Bq«u2:6. Bar. 20 : IS ; 22 : t$. 

iCd.3:25. 
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In such company, UniTenalists are content to stand 
oc&ll. 

Beside, it may be remaiked, tbat this obfectioa ia 
the directly opposite of anc^r one, we sometimes 
hear from the same quarter, viz., ** that a God all 
mercy, is a God unjust;" and here we have it, " a 
God all justice, is a Grod onmerciful." Now beth 
these objections originate from viewing the same 
idea from different positions, and under dififerent 
aspects, and are founded upon the mistaken notion^ 
that justice and mercy are two opposite and antago- 
nistical principles, which cannot harmonize in the 
same person or being. And yet, the Bible every- 
where maintains, that God is just and at the same 
time merciful. 

I am free to confess, that if Universalists held 
with the objector, that punishment is merely and 
solely vindicatory, if not vindictive, that it is an end; 
and that a specific amount of punishment is to be 
inflicted for sin, and that too, without any reference 
to the good of the ofiender, this objection would be 
invested with great force and power. But believ- 
ing as Universalists do, that punishment is a means 
in the hands of God, by which he aims to i»romote 
human good, and even that of the transgre^or 
himself; that all divine retribution is parental in its 
character ; that every man deserves and wiU receive 
00 much, and so much punishment only, as will 
secure the great ends of all righteous retribution ; 
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that the duration and the severity of that punishment, 
which each individual will receive, depends not so' 
much upon the specific amount of wrong that he may 
have committed, as upon the depravity and perversity 
of his hearty and the perseverance with which he 
resists the demands of God*s law, this ohjection is 
divested of all its force, and falls most harmless to 
the ground. Every candid and fair-minded man 
must see, that, under such a view, there is nothing 
unmerciful in causing men to sutler precisely accord- 
ing to dieir w<»ks, more than there is in an earthly 
parent's firmly subjecting his wayward and stubborn 
child to a system of discipline, of which punishment 
cmistitutes a part, until his stubbornness is subdued, 
and he is reclaimed from his vraywardness. Ac- 
cording to this view, justice and mercy act in per- 
fect harmony, and both conspire to the same great 
.end, — ^the highest and best good of all souls. And 
hence we read — '* Mercy and truth are met toge- 
ther; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other."* "Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeih 
iCBRCT ; for thou renderest to every man according 
to bis ttwAr."t 

♦Ps. 85: 10. tDo.62i 12. 
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SBCTIOll TU.— -€00 TREATS TBiB KIGHTEOUS WORI» 

THAN THE WICKED. 

« Univcrsalism represents God as often treating wicked 
men &# better than he does the righteoos. The wicked, it 
is said, do *<not lire ont half their days.'^ They die in the 
midst of their inlgnmage, and are taken directly to heaven ; 
whilst the righteous are left to linger oat, in this vale of 
tears, the full term of their earthly being, and arrive late at 
the mngdom of heaven."* 

This objection is illustrated by a refereoce to 
several examples. It is said, " On this principle, 
how much more highly favored were the antedihi- 
▼ians than Noah ! . • . . Lot, too, would have fared 
fiur better than he did, had he have been as wicked 

as the Sodomites How unfortunate was it 

for Moses, that he belonged to the peof le of Qod« 
rather than the Eg]rptians ! « . • • How much hap* 
pier was Judas than the other apostles ! "t 

This objection is founded upon an entke mis* 
representation of Universalism, as may be seen by a 
reference to the explanation on a previous pi^.t 
It proceeds upon the suj^position, that Universalism 
is the belief that all men enter a state of perfect feli- 
city immediately after the death of the body. But 
it is not so. Universalism is the belief that all men 
will become righteous^ and in consequence happy, 
I know, indeed, that some Universalists hold to ^at 
idea ; but it makes no part of Universalism. It is a 

♦ Tract 224, pp. 49—50. f Ibid. % pp. 8—13, 
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m&ce adjunct, an incidental idea, an occasional and 
uanecessary appendfige* 

With this correction, I might let the objection 
drop ; but for the sake of the argument, I am willing 
to accept the objection as stated by the author, in its 
fullest force, and then I remark, 

1. That most men of intelligence and virtue are 
in the habit of regarding this world as rather a plea^ 
sant dwelling-place to the virtuous and good, notr 
withstanding its labors, crosses and tiiajs, instead of 
being so dark, dismal and wretched a {dace, that to 
live in it is a curse. With all its discomforts and 
oflfensive things, it is a state where the good enjoy 
vastly more than they su&r ; and hence they are 
willir^ to remain here all their aj^inted days, and 
that, too, without regarcting it a very severe punish- 
ment, even in the moi^ un&vorable cases. At any 
rate, such people generally prefer to remain here the 
full measure of their days, rather dian be hurried 
away by drowning, burning or hanging* Indeed, 
most sober and rational men regard the amount of 
Imppiness allotted to man and all other creatures, in 
this world, as so much overbalancing the misery tliey 
are necessitated to suffer, th^t it afibrds a very deci- 
sive testimony for divine goodness, even considered 
irrespective of another state. 

2. I remark, that ^e ^ole point and force of 
this objection lies in the implied idea, that if a man 
is sure of going immediately to heaven at death, it 

8* 
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is desirable, so far as the individual bimself is con- 
cerned, that he should be cut off from the earth as 
"soon as possible, and so sent the earlier to heaven ! 
that the man who should shoot, hang, drown or 
bum such an individual, would perform for him a 
most benevolent deed ! ^ Hence, the following extra- 
ordinary language is put into the mouth of one of 
the most bloody pirates that ever swung into heaven 
by a hdlter.* " I devoted my life to the simple and 
benevolent business of aiding my brethren, my kins- 
men according to the flesh, up to paradise, by the 
quidcest and gentlest means ! "t 

Now it id maintained, that ftll true Christians are 
sure of going to heaven as soon as they are divested 
of this mortal body. This, I stippose, will be admit- 
ted on all hands. At any rate, it is very strenuously 
held to by those who urge the objection under con- 
sideration against Universalism. If, therefore, there 
is any fbrce in this objection, it would be a blessing 
to such persons, should the government put them, as 
soon as they become Christians, into the hands of a 
puUic executioner, to be shot, hanged, drowned or' 

* Allusion is here had to the noted Gibbs, and to the cir- 
comstance of his being attended upon the gallows by a 
i^amber of clergymen, who gave him and those who 
witnessed his execution, if my m^nory serves me hg^t, the 
assurance, that they believed him fally prepared for heaven, 
into which thejr beheved he would immediately enter ! This 
is a common occurrence, if it was not so in that case. And 
yet these same men can hold up their hand in ^ious horror at 
Univwialism, md denomice it as Mcen^ous ia its teadeney I ! 

t Tract 362; p. 8. 
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Ipurned) that they might the smmer get to heayen ! 
09: should the Almighty send a flood and drown, or 
his thunder-bolts and blast them, and so take Uxem 
home to himself ! This is a way of blessing Chris* 
tians, I am inclined to think, which would not be so 
much coveted by most people, as greatly to multiply 
the converts to Christianity; for I apprehend the 
greater part of our race are so stupid, that it would 
be very difficult to convince them, that it is a greater 
blessing to die an early and violent death — to be 
dirust out of die world by the hands of the public 
executioner or the visitations of the Almighty, even * 
if they do get to heaven a little etMrUer^ than to live 
Co a good old age, die a natural death, in their own 
heds, surnmnded by their friends, and in peace and 
hope, although it may bring them. Zote to heaven ! 

Thus it virill be seen, that this objection lies as 
much against every system of faith which maintains 
that aTty man will exist and be happy immediately 
after death, as against Universalism ; and more so 
against those systems of belief which represent the 
path of the sinner, in this life, as strown with flowers, 
while that of the just is hedged up with thorns. If 
the gobd man has so painful a path to tread ;' if his 
joys are so few and his trials so many, that he 
would have no inducement to struggle against 
temptation and sin; to practise Uie self-denial re- 
quired; and to perform the great duties of life, bat 
for the aseiurance of eternal Uessedness as his le* 
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ward; and if after all he may fall from grace aad 
perish everlastingly, what more benevolent deed 
could be done, than to hasten them out of this miser- 
able world as so(m as they are in grace ? And then 
how unmerciful is the Almighty, to doom them to 
such a fate, instead of taking them home to heaven ! 
3. We will now present a few examples from the 
Scriptures, as an ofl^t to those named by the objec- 
tor. "How much better did the Jews treat our 
Saviour and his followers, than their own children ! 
Those, they sent early to heaven ; these, they left 
*to the intolerable curse of a long life ! Herod 
showed a striking partiality towards the innocent 
babes of Bethlehem, by taking them off to heaven at 
one fell swoop, while their less indulgent mothers 
would have detained them upon earth," * to drag 
out a miserable existence, and perhaps, go to hell at 
last! 



SECTION Vm. — ^THERB IS NO SUCH THING AS FOR* 

GIYENESS. 

*< It ife manifest that, upon this scheme, sinners can neither 
receive forgiveness through the hlood of Christ, nor in any 
other way : for having suffered the proper penalty of the 
law, they nave a rig^t to ddiverance on the footing <^ 
Jastice."t 

This objection lies not merely against Uniyer* 
salism, bat against every view of the divine govern*' 

'SepiytoDr. Hawc8,p.ll. ^Ttwct 302)^.4. 
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ment, which maintains that the subj<^ of salva- 
tion are anywhere to be punished for their sins. 
For, if the infliction of punishment for sin, when 
applied to the subjects of salvation, is inconsistent 
with the doctrme of salvation by grace, then all such 
persons are exempted from all liability to punish- 
ment, however numerous and detestable Aeir crimes, 
no matter whether the number saved be few or 
many. So that the objector must either give up this 
objection, or maintain that some sinners are in no 
danger of being punished for their sins. 

The objection is founded, also, in entirely wrong 
conceptions of the views of Universalists, relative to 
the nature of punishment. It is based upon the 
idea that punishment, under the divine government, 
is merely vindicatory if not vindictive ; that a specific 
amount of punishment is inflicted for a specific 
amount of wrong doing ; that they regard punish- 
ment as merely and solely retrospective, only with 
an eye to the past, or as inflicted for no other reason 
than that the individual has sinned. It is only on 
this supposition, that the declaration could be made; 
that after ** having suffered the proper penalty of the 
law, they have a right to deliverance on the footing 
of justice." 

I need tell no one who is tolerably acquainted 
with the views of Universalists, that they entertain 
no such opinions. As has once before been re* 



iDAibed,* they do not believe that a qiecific ammmi 
of punishment is due for a specific amount of witmg 
and sin ; but that every man deserves and that he 
will be punished until he reforms, and that when re- 
formation is secured, each and every, individual h»s 
been punished according to his deeds, however di- 
verse the specific proportions, between the evil done 
and the misery suffered; for they regard all just 
and equitable punishment, under the moral govern- 
ment of Godi as prospective — ^not looking so much 
at what is pai»sed, as to what is to come ; not inflict- 
ing pain so much because the individual has done 
wrong and sinned, as to prevent his doing so any 
more. It is one part of that great system of means 
which God has ordained, to reclaim the wayward 
children of men ; but it is not the principal or the 
most efficient means of attaining this end. Of itself, 
it could not reclaim a single soul. It is only by its 
being attended by the grace of God, as manifested 
in the life, sufferings, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, that punishment become^ an agent in the 
redemption and salvation of men. Without this, it 
might serve only to irritate, harden and render the 
individual more reckless and desperate in the way 
of sin and iniquity. 

But while punishment is prospectivet and looks 
mainly to the future for its object, pardon or for- 
giveness is mainly retroipeotive^ and is/ granted 

* In tnis work, above, pp. 86 — 7. 
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only on repentance. And the necessity of it lies 
in the drcumstance, that although^ we may hare 
been punished for our sins, and been exercised with 
thcf most deep and pungent sonow for them, and 
moat thoroughly reformed, yet all this does not 
make (xmends for the mischief our wrong acts may 
have done, nor remove the guilt we have incurred, 
from our souls. It is the office of pardon or forgive- 
ness to accomplish this work, and place us before 
God as though we had never sinned, and as free 
from feelings of guilt, that we may begin the world 
anew, with new aims and object, new purposes and 
pursuits, and in a new course of life. Thus do 
punishment and forgiveness harmonize ; thus it is, 
that all the world is guilty before God ; and thus 
that no man can claim the blessedness of heaven, 
as a matter of right, a demand of justice. These 
principles apply to all worlds under the government 
of the Infinite Father ; as truly to the present as 
the future, and to the future as to the present ; for 
the laws of the Almighty are immutable and 
eternal. They are " without variableness or the 
shadow of turning," like his own nature. 
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SECTION IX. — THB NECESSItT OF REPXinAIICE 

''Upon the snppositipn that this doctrine is true, repent- 
.ance IS useless ; there Is no need of religion of any kind ; 
no connexion exists between reUgicm and aalvitioa.'' ^ 

There is a recklessness of ^uth and a disregard 
0^ common sense, as well as of the repeated asser- 
tions of Universalists, about this objection, which 
hardly entitle it to a serious consideration. Still, it 
is so common an objectioni and urged with, such a 
wonderful pertinacity, from aU quarters, and em- 
braces so wide a range of subjects, that it may not 
be passed in silence, lest it should be supposed that 
it is unanswerable. It is an objec^on which not 
only applies to religion itself, but to all its applian- 
ces. It assumes, that if the doctrine of universal 
salvation is true, religion itself, worship, and all the 
rites and forms of religion are readered entirely 
unnecessary, and utterly useless. In reply to this 
I remark, 

1. That this objection is founded in the idea, that 
the nwmber saved v^ill render the means of salvation 
Unnecessary. But t would like to know by what 
process of logic this is made ' out. How is it pos- 
sible that the rektiye necessity of the use of the 
means of salvation, can be affected by the number 
to be saved ? If certain means are necessary to 

, •Tnu^350,pp. 22, 23. 



eflect the salration of one man, are they not equally- 
necessary to secure that of all other men ; and 
if these means will attain salvation for (me man, 
why will they not secure it for all men ? So if 
religi6n and all its appliances are necessary to the 
attainmetit of orie man's salvation, and they will 
secure it for him, why are they not equally neces- 
sary, and why may they not secure the salvation 
of every other man ? It surely is so ; and hence, 
whether there is hut tme man to he saved, or the 
whole race, cannot have any hearing upon the neces' 
sity of means and the use of those means, for the 
attainment of that end. 

2. I remark, that this objection proceeds upon 
the assumption, that TTniversalists are so ignorant 
and stupid, as to deny all relation between means 
and endsy cause and ejfect. But I need not tell any 
man of a moderate share of intelligence, and who 
l^as taken any pains to inform himself, that they 
are not quite so foolish as this, and with their writ- 
ings before him, it must have required an unusual 
share of impudence, and a most reckless hardihood 
in any man, to have deliberately vnritten such a par- 
agraph as that at the head of this section ; for 
everywhere, in their books, must he have seen, 
that no writers ever kept more distinctly in view 
cause and efiect, or more strenuously contended 
for the most intimate relation between means and 

ends. 

9 
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The &ct is, Uaiyer^alists beUeve as much in 
the necessity of the use of vteaia to secure saly^- 
tioa, as any other people. They regard faith and 
repentance as indispensable to its attainment^ and 
as fully believe no man can be saved without their 
exercise, as any persons possibly can. No men are 
more thoroughly persuaded that no fiesh can be 
saved, nor a single soul exalted to heaven, with- 
out the use of the appropriate meam furnished by 
divine grace — the use of religion and all its appli- 
ances — the exercise of faith and repentance, the 
fruit of religion, than are all serious and reflecting 
Univcrsalists. Were t^s not the case, why should 
they erect churches at so great cost, and sometimes 
sacrifice of time and means, maintain the preachii^ 
of the word and all the ordinances of religion in 
those churches, and endow and maintain SabbiUh 
Schools ? Their very doings, known and read of 
al] men, axe proof enough, in the absence of all 
other, that they so regard the matter. 

I know, indeed, that men of shallow brains and 
corrupt hearts may, and undoubtedly have perverted 
and abused this doctrine, to its disgrace and scaQdaI« 
and their own destruction, as they have every oth^ 
good thing. But Universalists are not alone in being 
cursed and scourged with such hangers-on, nor with 
having a peculiarity of their faith held in unijgh-* 
teousness, or used for base and unworthy purposes^ 
as the writings and experience of all sects prove* 
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The precise difference between those who hold to 
a numerically limited, and those who believe in uni* 
rensl salvation, is, that these last believe, that the 
means of salvation ordained of Heaven, shall be 
universally efficient, while the former hold they 
wiH be but partially so. In other words, Univer- 
salists believe, that it Is by all men being led to the 
exercise of £uth and repentance, through the influ- 
ence of religion, the sanctification of their hearts 
and lives, and the pardon obtained through Jesus 
Christ, that all souls are to be saved and exalted to 
everlasting blessedness. They hold that the mea^is 
which will redeem, save, and render eternally happy 
07U soal, will redeem, save, and render everiastingly 
Uessed aU souls. 

But was it, as some Universalists hold, that there 
is no connexion between the pres^it conduct of men 
and their future condition, still religion would be of 
great consequence to mankind. Even blot out the 
idea of a future existence, and suppose this world 
is the fdtima tkide^ the utmost bound of human ex- 
istence ; that the dissolution of the mortal body 
is the utter and everlasting extinction of the en- 
tire man, of the me, as the Transcendentalists 
would say, and is religion of no value or impor- 
tance to man ? However much such views may 
lessen its value and importance, I maintain, it is 
of immense value for the promotion of the present 
interests and happiness of mankind, bodi in their 
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injiividual and social relations, in this "WoM, To 
maintain, that all the value and impottance of reli* 
gion consists in its affi>rding the means of escape 
from the flames of hell, is to de^^rade it quite as 
much as to maintain, that it will exert no itifluence 
extending heyond this short life, this preface, this 
introduction to our heing. The former cdnrefts 
religion into a mere article (^ merchandize, while 
the latter, if the worst k said of it that can be, 
merdy ascribes to it an influence mtich mcnre lim- 
ited than it really exerts. 

Our view is neither the one nor the other of 
these. I cannot regard religion, or the exercise of 
faith and repentonce, or the dbs^rvance oi its rites 
and forms, a mere device to escape everlasting per* 
dition. This is a low and unworthy view ef its 
nature and objects. Nor can I consider it as exert- 
ing so narrow and limited an influ^ice its some 
imagine, although I should agree with them, as to 
the nature, character imd the objects of that influ- 
ence, so far as they extend. But they confine them 
within too narrow limits — ^limits which greatly di- 
minish the necessity and importance of the exercise 
of faith and repentance, and the observance of the 
rites and forms of religion. My view is that aU 
these things contribute to the ibrmation of character, 
and that ^he character we form here will determine 
our condition upon our entrance into the world of 
spirits; wfakh condiUon can be changed oidy bj m 
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change of the character. It is that ultimate result of 
the habits of thougfht, feeling and action apon the 
soul itself, which we call character, not the external 
circumstances of the individual, that determines the 
essential happiness or misery of every human being, 
no matter where they are — ^whether in this world 
or in the future. 



SBCnON X. — ITNIYBBSAUSM NOT NEBDBD BT TRB 

TBUB CHBI8TIAN. 

" It cannot be concealed, and perhaps will not be denied, 
that the primary motive which has led men to Universalism, 
is the desire of removing fr(»n the minds of worldly or 
wicked men, the dreadful apprehension of endless torments. 
I say worldly and wicked men, for the tme Christian ctoes 
not need this doctrine for his oonsolatioB. He is safe with- 
out it." • 



** The worldly and wicked'* are a class of persons, 
who concern themselves very little about any reli- 
gious views whatever. All they suffer from fear, 
arising out of any religious theories or doctrines, or 
enjoy either, is exceedingly small indeed. Their 
minds are too much absorbed in the outward and 
material, in the gratification of their physical appe- 
tites and passions, to think or care much about 

•Tia(6t350, p. 7. Lee on Universaliwi, p. 298. 
9* 
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doctadjam or articles of belief, (x even wbai muf 
awaii them hereafter. Sach men are disturbed just 
as little by, the doctrine of endless misery, as they 
are comforted by that of universal salvation. ^ Gal- 
lio like, they care for none of these things, neither 
are they moved by them. This is manifest, from the 
circumstance before stated ^"^ that the more wicked a 
community is, the less does Universalism prevail ; 
and also from the fact that all the most horrible 
pirates and murderers that have disgraced and out- 
raged humanity, and scourged human society, with 
whose history I am acquainted, were bom aiul 
educated, and remained undoubting believers in end- 
less misery, all their lives long, not doubting, when 
at last they were brought upon the scafibld, that the 
halter would as surely hasten their entrance into 
heaven, on an equality with the holy apostles and 
prophets, and the spirits of just men made perfect, 
as it would their exit out of this world ; and this too, 
while they had as little doubt, &at myriads of their 
race, who lead blameless and even useful lives, who 
speak the language of kindness to their friends; 
who give useful instruction to their children, and 
salutiHry advice to their neighbors ; who <* have fed 
the hungry, and clothed the naked, and attended, 
with decency, the public worship of God,"t would 
surely be eternally damned i And the most me]an<- 

* p. 63. 

» National Preach., Vol. iv., p. 222 j No. for Aug., 1829 



cholycoDsideiation of all is, that «lei;gyin6n can hi 
fouild, wha can and will stand on the scaffold, and 
enooQrage them in such a delusion, and publish k to 
the world, as they have ! What ne^ed have such 
men of Universalism to save them from fear ? Pro* 
vision is made for them in its opposite, in a far more 
ample degree, than Universalism dares to promise. 
Few of its preachers eould be found, who would 
stand upon the scaffold, beside a monster so defiled 
with sin and crime, that the loathing earth would no 
longer endure his presence, and encourage him to 
think, however deep and sincere his repentance, that 
the eternal world will open upon his soul with as 
bright glories and as high enjoymeiiits, as upon thai 
of the mart3rred Stephen or the sainted John ; or tell 
the motley crew, assemUed to witness bis^cecution, 
that he so believed. Universalism has no such 
comforts for those who have devoted their lives to 
vice and crime, and the commission of the ibulest 
abominations, when about to be thrust out of the 
world by the executioner's hand ; while it refuses 
the hope of future bliss to those who lead virtaous, 
good and useful lives, and at last, in a good old age, 
close their earthly pilgrimage, in their own bed|i« 
surrounded by their families and friends! 

And then, in regard to the statement that *< the 
true Christian does not need this doctrine for his 
consolation," I do not know but it may be so. If it 
is thus, I m>uld like to know how many among the 
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lieiieTers in endless misery would be foand tru$ 
Chrifltians, when brought to this test. What are die 
facts ? Do we not on all hands hear the confession, 
firom those persons, that they are constantly hannted 
with doubts and fears as to what may be their con- 
dition in another world ; and do not much the larger 
portion of the believers in this terrible doctrine, 
rather yield themselves up to fate, with a vague and 
indefinite hope that God will treat them kindly after 
their bodies die, than have a firm and unwavering 
faith in future bliss, that triumphs in the hour of 
mortal dissolution ? If such is not the fact, how are 
we to explain the circumstance, that it has come to be 
m doctrine of these people, that doubts and fears con- 
cerning our future prospects are an evidence of oui 
piety ? Why are individuals told, as I know they 
have beep, that they have good reason to doubt the 
genuineness of their piety, because such was the 
strength of their faith, that they were not troubled 
wi& doubts and fears ?* 

Beside, " true Christians " are not so superlatively 
selfid, as to care nothing about the fate of others, if 
«o be, that they are safe themselves. Such persons 
feel as deep an interest in the salvation of other 
men, as they do in their own ; for they love their 

* "Bat, jtetely, the very abs^oeixf doubt has caased ne 
to doabt I for if I were a child of God, how should I be free 
ftom those doubts which trouble his children?*' Life of 
El^yBon, p, 54, American Tract Soc Ed. 
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neighbor as themselves. No " trae Christian •* can 
be satisfied with a hope merely ler himaetf. Ha 
wants a hope for others^ to give him all the " conso* 
lation *' he needs ; yea, for everybody. When a true 
Christian, who believes the doctrine " of eacUeat tor- 
ments,*' looks about upon his fellow-men, and sees 
how many, even of his cherished friends, and may 
be his own dearest children, there are, for whom he 
can indulge no hope, according to his received faith, 
what anxiety and fear seizes upon his mind, upon 
their account, if not on his own! What bitterness 
of soul is caused to the purest and best of those 
among the believers of this fearful doctrine, on ac- 
count of the want of a hope, that will encircle in its 
embrace all their kindred and friends ! Can it be 
said then, in truth, of IJniversalism, that ^< the true 
Christian does not want this doctrine for his con- 
solation," although " he is safe without it ? ** If he 
is safe without it, others, and may be his best 
friends, and his own children, are not. 

The truth is, it is not the worldly and the wicked, 
but the most serious minded, the purest and best men, 
who suffer the most from the belief of the doctrine of 
" eternal torments ;*' and the more serious, thought- 
ful, devout and tender-hearted he is ; or, in other 
words, the more truly Christian his soul becomes, 
the more will this awful idea harass and torment his 
mind. 
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ttCTKm XT. — UHIVBRSALISM PLEASING TO THE CAR- 
NAL HEART. 

The doctrine of universal salvation is calculated t9 
'* please and gratify the desires of the natural heart." 

The natural heart is a heart that is as God made 
it, before it has become hardened and corrupted by 
error, passion and sin. That such a heart, all fuQ 
of beneYolence and kindness, would be pleased with 
the idea of the final return of all souls to God and 
the enjoyments of heaven, I cannot doubt ; nor do I 
regard it as a very serious objection to any doctrine, 
that it is agreeable to the desires of such a heart. I 
knowi kideed, all men are destitute of such hearts^ 
until their souls are renovated by the sanctifying 
- power of the gospel of Christ. Their minds may 
perceive the beauty of this idea, in an unregenerate 
i(tate, while their hearts are estranged from God, and 
under the perverting and stupefying power of sin ; 
but they cannot feel how excellent it is, until they 
have been converted and become like little children. 
Then, when the individual looks about him, and 
sees how much sin and misery there is in the world, 
it is a delight to his heart to hope and believe, that 
a time will come, when aU this misery, and the sin 
which is its cause, shall come to an end, and those 
held in its slavery, brought into the glorious liberty 
of the KHis of God, and every heart attuned in har- 
mony with the great Heart of the universe. 
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I am aware, however, that this is nol what is 
meant by the phrase ** natural heart " in the objecti<ni 
under consideration. I knpw it is intended to con- 
vey the same idea as the apostle does by the phrase 
*^ carnal mindJ*^ What sort of a mind is this ? 
This can be determined the best from the works it 
does, which we will let the same apostle describe. 
** Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivioosness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance» emulations, 
vrrath, strife, seditions, divisions, envyings, mur- 
ders, drunkenness, revilings, and such like." * It 
is the opposite of the spiritual mind* whose fruits 
are "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.**! 

Such, then, is the carnal mind. It is a mind 
u^^r the control of unworthy and com^ principles 
and feelings Does Universalism coincide with the 
views and feelings of an individual in such a state 
of mind? To answer this question there is na 
necessity of going into any long process of reason*^ 
ii^g. Universalism has already been defined,! and 
in view of that definition, we may aj^peal directly to 
facts. Does not the fact, that the more ignoxant and 
depraved any community is. the less UniTemlim 
prevails,Vhave a strong bearing upon this point? 
Does not this circumstance go to prove, moat cooclu* 

♦Gal. 5: 19—21. f Gal. 5: 22,^23. 

tpp. 8— 13. ^ See p. 63. 
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sively, that Universalism does not hannohize widi 
the desires and feelings of the carnal heart ? If it is 
not so, how happens it, that the greatest success at* 
tends the efibrts to extend this doctrine, in the most 
enlightened and virtuous communities, and the least, 
yea that all efforts are nearly abortive, in communi- 
ties of a different character ? 

Beside this, go to the proud, the haughty, the 
t3rrannical, the malicious and the hating, and preach 
Universalism to them ; teQ them that God is as well 
disposed toward those they despise, contemn, hate 
and trample upon, and that Christ has done as much 
for their salvation, and that they will be brought 
down to a level, and perhaps thrust below these per* 
sons, in the world to come, and will it please and 
gratify their hearts? Go to an individual whose 
soul is in a storm of passion, and preach to him that 
the object of his rage is his brother, and destined to 
the realms of everlasting blessedness, and will the 
idea harmonize with the feelings of his heart ? Not 
at all. The desire of his heart will be to hurl the 
thunder-bolts of heaven at those with whom he is 
ofiended. Hence, how often do we hear the remark, 
** Were it not for such and such men, I should be a 
UniversaHst ! There ought to be a hell for such 
men ; and if they are going to heaven, I do not wish 
to go there ! " When in &ct the persons concern- 
ing whom the remarks are made, are really better 
men than the individual who makes them. Upon 
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this pdnt we migflit fairiy tiurn dke tAtni nfoa diOM 
who beUeve the doctrme of endkes mtsefy. That 
fearfdl doctrine perfectly harmonbes with the feel- 
ings and wii^es of a man buming with wiadi and 
vengeance. And hence, when an indmdnal be- 
cmnes angry with any one, he at once Mb to curs- 
ing and damning him to hell, cnr, in die bngaagl of 
Bey. Mr. McGliiTe, " liiey (UniTersalists) commoBly 
swear Orthodox oaths. Of this (act eyerybody is 
awaie. Let them get angry, and you hear 
but hell, and the devil, ax^ daimialifm.''^ 



3£CTI0N X|I. — A UNnrERS^UST MEETING IN A NEW 

FLACE. 

" Wke ar? \^ \kaA nsai^ con^pose the audience «f » 
Universftlist preacher? Aire tney the most sober and iatel-^ 
ligent part or the commuoity? .... Are ther not ratiier 
those whom the Bihle woald des^gaate as wicked, prayer- 
lesSj impenitent, irreligious persons: those who make a 
mock of experimental religion, and hi^Mtaally neglect the 
doties of practijc^l pifi^ ^"f 

If this is applied to the established congregations 
of the XJniversalist denomination, a fouler and more 

* Lectures on Ihiivtrsalism, I^eetnre 2, first Edition. In 
to seccHiid edition he strack out this confession, so foil of 
trath, because so much to the discredit of his own tiieoloey, 
aod in bonor of XTniversalism ; for it is an admission thfiTa 
OwfeiBalist eaanot swear consistently with his fnibh. 

t Tract 224, p. 54-^, find p. 7. et seq. 
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nuiHeiOiis and shnderoiifl libel cmsdd not be Mefoiv 
than is implied in these questions, and the state- 
ments *to whick they refer. For respectal»li^, 
intelligence, and virtue, their congregaticms will not 
si^r, when compared with any oi those profeasoig 
the doctrine of endless punishment. But if these 
quei^ons relate merely to the congregations winch 
eome together the^ri^ time a Universalist preach^ 
makes his appearance jn a place, and particularly m 
a large town, I am free to confess the implieatidn 
contains consideiaMe truth, though not fully cor- 
rect. And the question arises — ^Why is it so? 
How does it happen ? I do not hesitate to cha^e 
(t all ypon the unrighteous representations made of 
Universalism, by those who oppose it. This I will 
now attempt to show. 

In the first place, I remark negatively, that thes^ 
dei^, profane swearers, neglecters of public wor* 
ship, violators of the Sabbath, lewd, intemperate 
and loose persons, who come together to listen to 
the first promulgation of Universalism in a phuse, 
cannot be influenced by the ideas of the doctrine^ as 
understood and promulgated by its believers, because 
they have had no opportunity to become acquainted 
with it, from this source* Whence, then, did they 
derive their notions about this doctrine, which they 
construe into a justification of their vile and unprin- 
cipled course of conduct ? There is but one sooiee 
from which they could possibly have derived their 



Mtions of it, from tbe rery ciicwMtaBces of di» 
case, and that is, from its enemies^ in the oocasioDal 
warnings against it, and the descriptions ci its 
dieadfal characterr from pul^^ts opfKNied to it, and 
from tracts and books, written more for the purpose 
of bringing odium upon, than confuting it. 

Now, I maintain, that these shameless caneatmes 
of Universalism, are just what is cakulated to please 
aad gratify the vik^t of mankiiid; to encourage 
them to continue in their sins ; and lead them lo 
expect a XTniversalist meeting, to be a gra$ul rattif 
of the kingdom of Satan. Just look at the way in 
which it is represented. People are UM that Uni- 
rersaHsts preach ^t the foulest whelp of ria» the 
moment he dies, will go right into heav€», without 
the slightest change of character, all reddoaig with 
the pollutions of sin and iniejuity, direct from the 
filthiest aiMi most abominaUe stews of the reahoa of 
sin, to be the companions of holy apostles, and 
prophets, and the spirits of just men made perfect; 
that it will make no difi^ence what men do, if they 
only contrive to keep out of the hands of the ciTil 
authority; and finally, that the sinner is just as 
well off, if not much better, than the righteous. 
And sometimes it is recommended to men, if they 
beUeve UniTersalism, that they plunge into dU 
manner of sin ; that they run riot with iniqui^, and 
when tired of this dignified and worthy amus^nentt 
to hasten Aeir entrance into paradise, wilh tha Qte 
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«f the ]^IbIo}| 4e btilter, the water, or by poiMst in 

What eoutl tie moit pleasing to the vilest, m6t/i 
^SMsnelesB Kdd delwm^lied of mankind, whose hekfis 
Ate ihlly set tipon doing evil, than such notions ? 
and what moi^e alarming to the friends of good order, 
^hriety, moraiity and religion ? Such sentiments 
indst tmdotiltedly stfeng^en the hands of the 
wkk^, ^d malEe siiid the heaths of the figfhteooe. 
Hence^ k» all phce» where little or nothing is 
known of ITiiiversidism, except from its enemies, all 
l&e rnbst wdfthlesis ffn4 abandoned men in the com- 
manify, swifar they ate UniversalisU; and if an 
^ppointntont hajppens to be made in ^e place, they 
are in eeMadetf, ftiUy imticipating, that they sktil be 
'Confirmed and strengfthened in the unhallowed 
views they have of Universalkm, and thus be 
encouraged in their course of ruin and death. And 
the minister, ignotant of the actual state of things, 
may be instrmmental, in some degree, of confirming 
these itttptessions, by devoting all his energies to 
proving the single point of universal salvation. 
But who is responsible for all this mischiet? I 
'aniwsr^ its enemies, 

Th^t such is the case, is fuHy proved by the 
^t, that if, in process of time, a Universalist min* 
ister should be settled in that same place, where all 
4te« <tens c(( sin were filled with rejoicing at the 
idisa of living a Universalist meeting, these 8irr»^ 



penonQ will soon change their tone, and imietd of 
being constant, punctual and 2ealou9 pations, rap* 
porters and attendants of the meetingSt th^ir seal 
will begin to cool ; they will begin to be only ,occa- 
npnal attendants, and finally abandon the meeting 
altogether, muttering that it is not what tkgy tx- 
pected, or swearing outright, that ** this UniverBalist 
minister is — — worse than the Orthodox I" 

With these startling £act8 before us, I ask, who is, 
responsible for this temporary encouragement, given 
to these miserable persons, in their course of sin and 
iniquity, and which would have been pmument, 
but for an q^iportunity being piesented to the 
believers of Universalism, to spea)c for theinaelves ? 
Not its friends surely ; for as soon as they secured 
a fair opportunity to be heard» these delusions were 
soon dispelled. But it is chargeable entirely to its 
enemies; and .this wretched delusion would have 
remained upon the minds of these miserable sinners, 
and they have derived encouragement from what 
they supposed to be Universalism, until the light 
of the eternal world dawned upon their souls, if its 
friends and believers had not secured the opportu* 
nity of dissipating it. And this is undoubtedly the 
case, in multitudes of places, where the enemies of 
Universalism hold undisturbed dominion. Multi- 
tudes of persons are sent blindfold to perdition, from 
such places, by the misrepresentations and carica- 
tures of this doctrine. 

10# 
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Coald I teacb the ears of those mihistefs, iiriio 
mdulge in these mbr^presentatioiis of VniversaHsui, 
I would tell them, they are not only incurring th^ 
guilt of slander, hy pursuing such a course and 
indulgix^ in this kmd of opposition ; hut perverting 
and corru|iting puhBc morals, by strengthening the 
luittds of the wicked, and giving them encourage- 
ment «dA comfort in their sins. And I would beg 
of them to entirely change die character of their 
opposition, if not from the fear of Qod, from regard 
to man ssoi the morals of society. If they do not, 
sore I un, that the light of eternity wiH make sad 
i^velatioos to &eir douls, and they ti#fll have a fear* 
ftil ftoeoiml to irender, at the bnr of the Abaiighty« 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ORiaiNAL WORDS RENNSRED EVmLAOTINQ* 

mWXSAL, ETC., CONSIDERED A3 AN ORJEO* 

TION TO UmVERSALISM. 

SECTION I. — ^PSEUMIKART REXABK8. 

Ik tUs and the sobieqaent ehapters^ I duill emiH 
ise the obfeetion urged ag&inst UniTemdism, drawn 
ffofn the ScnripHires, and feunded upon the use of the 
words rendered everkutmgt eternal, ete., and those 
tranrittted hdl, gr^toe, etc., in our oominea version 
of the Bible. It will be my aim not only to meet 
the arguments, by which the popular interpretation 
of them, is attempted to be sustained, bat to show 
affirmatirely, die meaning we should attach to them, 
as used in the Scriptures. 

I am aware that thb is a subject, which involTes 
mueh learned inquiry, and relates to languages with 
which few of my readers are acquainted, or even the 
alphabet of which they can read. These are Tery 
serious obstacles in the way of making the subject 
inteHigiUe to common readers, and enabling them 
to perceive the full force of all the arguments thai 
wffi he used. But I riiall endeavor to keep the text 
asftee from Hebrew, Ckeeh wai Latin vrotds, as the 
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nature of the subject will admit, and throw as many 
of the quotations, I shall find it necessary to make, 
in these languages, into notes in the margin, as pos- 
sible, putting only the translation in the text. In 
this way, I hope to free my remarks from much of 
the obscurity, to common minds, which invariably 
attaches to a discussion, when there is a frequent 
recurrence of words in a foreign language. 

My remarks will be confined to the original 
words, rather than to the English rendering of them, 
because the controversy is on^ in relation to those, 
and die correctness of the English translation of 
them. Had the Scriptures been written at this 
day, and in the English language, there could haire 
been no controversy in reli^n to the meaning of 
those passages, where these terms occur ; for the 
English words have a well defined and universaUy 
admitted meaning. But it is not so with regiod to 
the original Scriptures. They were written in a re-' 
mote country and period of the world's history, amid 
ckeumstances, scenery, manners, customs and habits 
o( thought, modes of expression, and in lapgQ9g«s 
widely different, in almost every respect, from omr 
own. Hence the necessity of philology and ii^r- 
pretation, upon the correct use of which, the veHty 
and accuracy of all translations do and must depend, 
as all scholars know full well. 

I know, indeed, there is a disposition, in a ce^rtain 
ekun of mkids, to regard all-questiims as to the cof^* 
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« 

rectfiess of die ttandation of any words or phrases, 
in OUT common version of the Scriptures, as tamper^ 
ing with the Bible itself; and I regret to say, that 
too many may he found, who ought to know better, 
if they do not, that are willing, and actually do allow 
themselves to foster this prejudice. But it should 
ever be borne in mind, by all persons, that all tranS" 
lotions of the Scriptures, are but the fallible judg' 
ment of fallible men, as to the meaning of the 
original ; and of course that their translation is the 
legitimate subject of criticism* A translation of the 
Scriptures has and can have, from the. very nature 
of things, no other authority than is imparted to it 
by the abilities, attainments and character of the 
ttmuhtar or trwuiaiors^ and their fitness for the 
work. And the accuracy and fidelity of a transla* 
tioa can be determmed, only by an actual compart- 
son with the ariginalf about the precise meaning of 
wluck, in many instances, the most impartial, can- 
did and thoroughly qualified may honestly difibr. 

The subjects I propose to discuss, in the following 
pilgesy are those vt^n which much has been writ- 
.ten upon both sides ; and much which the authors 
never thought of, as having a theological bearing, 
but as mere matters of criticism. ' Hence it will not 
be my aim} nor shall I pretend to present anything 
particulariy new or original, upon these subjects, I 
shall aim only to collect, in as brief a space as pos- 
8iUe» all the information I can command, in relation 
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to them, and present the matter in my own way. 
The only merit that will be claimed for this compi^ 
lotion^ for it will be little else, is diligence and 
faithfulness in coUecting the materials, and candor 
and impartiality in presenting them. If this is 
secured, I shall attain the height of my ambition, 
and doubtless render a service to my fellow-Chris- 
tians. With the hope that such may be the resah« 
the matter is presented to the consideration of all 
candid and intelligent Christians. 



SECTION n. — ^ADMISSIONS OF THOSE OPPOSED TO UNI- 

YSBSALISM. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the words eidn 
and aidnios ^ are " sometimes used to signify a lim- 
ited duration. **t This being the case, of course, 
these terms cannot, of themselves, in all eases, 
express an endless duration, nor, indeed, can they 

* The first of these words, aluv^ is a noun, and the other, 
afwviogj is an adjective derived from aitav. In this discQs> 
sion I shall consider these words together, as the sain«, 
because they evidently bear the same general meaning, 
from their near affinity to each other. In quoting texts, I 
shall make no distinctions, in regard to these words, as a 
general thing. I wish also here to state once for all, that 
when it is necessary to use Greek or Hebrew words in the 
text, I shall put them in English letters, and thus confine 
Hebrew and Greek characters entirely to the notes. I do 
this, that the subject may be the more intelligible to the 
mere English reader. 

t Tract 224, p. 16. 
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do ibis in any ease, if this admission is correct. 
rniis sense must be tnq>arted to those terms from 
tlie select to which it is applied, or something in 
ooonexion with it, if they bear this sense at alL 
This seems to be a natural inference from the ad« 
raiasion made. But it is not so regarded by the 
ol^ector. 

Hence the following rule is laid down l^ which 
to determine their meaning in such cases as the 
admission is founded upon. **When the word 
aioTuos is applied to hills and mountains, as it 
somedmes is in the Bible, we know, from the 
nature of the case, that it has a limited meaning ; 
but when applied to things which in their nature 
are capable of an endless duration, and there is 
nodiihg in the connexion to limit its meaning, we 
are bound to understand it in its unlimited sense."^ 

Although this rule is framed with an especial 
reference to the case in hand, and quite as much to 
fs^vor the views oi the objector as the facts in die 
case will warrant, still it will be seen, after all, that 
he is compeUed to admit the principle Universatists 
contend for, much as he has endeavored te cover it 
up^ by the unnecessary multiplication of words. 
He admits that the extent of the duration expressed 
by these terms,, is to be determined in each individ- 
uri case, by the subject to which they are applied 
aad die connexion in which they occur. Even in 

• Tract 224, p. 17. 
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those cases where he would seem to pronottttee«^ 
aprwri^ that thely ejcpress aa endleu dara^km» he' 
admits it may he nec^essary to examine ^ the mm* 
nmon^ before the matter can foirly he put to lestr 
or aathoritaliTely determined. 

Thus, while the objector would seem to deny the 
position claimed by the Universalist, he, in eftet, 
admits it ; and this admission is all that is needed 
to make oul his case, so &r as these terms are 
ajqpHed to punishment. For with this admassiott, 
upon all fair logical {udnciples, he has a righl'to 
aasmne, dial these terms express only a VmiiUi 
duration, when applied to punishment, until it is 
shown, that there is scnnething in the nature fA 
punishment, or in die connexions where they are 
used, which make it necessary that they should be 
taken in the sense of endless. This is the a&ma-. 
live jwntioB^ which is always the side to be jMvaicL 
It is alwBEys iUogioal and unfair to require any one 
to prove a TiegtUwe, though it sometimes becomes 
necessary. 

Tkm it will be seen, that the whole matter of 
die duration^ of punishment, so far as these welds 
are concerned, might be safdy rested i:^>on ^ese. 
admissions. But there are other arguments by 
wUeh it is attempted to fix upon these terms, die 
sense of '^ absolute eternity.*' Ifeny of theae ass 
exeeedmgly plaueihle to a mere Baglish Bender^ 
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and those who have Dever gone into a ^rou^ 
inyestigation of the matter, and they will now daim 
our jerious and deliberate attention and consid- 
eration. 



SECTION m. — TBB ASGTTMENTS, BY WHICH IT 18 AT- 
TEHPTED TO FIX UPON THE TERMS AION AND 
AIONIOS THE SENSE OF ENDLESS DURATION, CON- 
SIDEEED. ' 

" 1. These terms do, in their original and proper sense, 
denote dtiration withont end. This is evident from their 
denvation ; being finrmed of the two Greek words, ati and 
OH ; which properly signify always existing.'' * 

Now the truth is, there is no such agreement 
among grammarians and lexicographers, in regard 
to the derivation of these terms, as the above state- 
ment implies ; for beside the derivation there named, 
two others have been suggested^ if not maintained. 
Mr. Goodwin, a ripe and accurate scholar, says, *< It 
IS not necessary to form aion by a composition of 
aei and on. It may arise much more naturally and 
more in the common order of things, from the verb 
tffB.t R need only be its present active partkiple 
converted into a substantive, according to a common 
iiMjgs of the Chreok language." I ** Its proper f<»oe, 

^ Tftet 22i,_pp. 16, 17. ^ ktm. 

X Ghrisdaa Ezamiaer, No. fiar Maich, 183t, An, 4vv\^« ^^- 

Jl 
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in reference to duration, seems to be more that of 
uninterrupted duration than otherwise ; a term of 
which the duration is continuous, so long as it lasts, 
but which may be completed and finished; as a^e, 
dispensation, safcidum, in a general sense." ^ It 
has been suggested from another source, though 
not one entitled to so much reliance, that it is 
" derived from aia^ a poetical word meaning the 
earth or world, and on t as a participle of eimi,^ to 
exist." II Even Prof. Stuart admits these tenos 
have a "meaning sometimes attached*' to them, 
which plainly shows them to have been derived 
from 015,1 which he very sumnumly pronounce, 
"a mistaken derivation."** But were it com- 
pounded as the objector maintains, the inference he 
dmws, is by no means a necessary inference ; for 
then " the original root is the verb ao,tt which 
signifies to Ireathe.^^ tt Beside, the sense of words 
depends more upon ttsage than upon their derivor 
lion; for this 6ften gives a meaning to words, 
which bears not th^ slightest affinity to what might 
be expected, from the derivation.^i 

* Christian Examiner, No. for March, 1831, p. 42. 

t nta, I Mr. ^ t/^c. H James HaQ. % ^«. 

** Exegetical Essays, p. 15. Also a reply, in Christiaii 
Examiner, for March, 1831, p. 34, et seq. 

ft fioi. It Christian Examiner, No. for Mmrdi, 183 1, p. 43. 

^ " Etymology is not conclusive evidence of the meaning 

of words It does not afford that positive evidence, 

which would jnstifV qs in affirming with certainty, tUs or 
that to hare teen the iadispatable meaning of affjr paniea- 
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**i. Christ and his apostles, if they meant to be iiiider« 
BttMd, must have used the terms in qaestim, according to 
their known and established signification at the time they 
spoke and wrote. Now Josephus informs ns, that the Jews 
of oar Saviour's time, especially the Essenes and the 
Pharisees, the two leading sects among them, held the doc- 
trine of Uie endless punishment of the wicked."* 

That these two leading sects among the Jews 
heUe^ed the doctrine of eternal punishment, must 
be admitted by all who have given any attention to 
die subject It will also be admitted, by all candid 
imd &ir-minded men, that Christ and his apostles 
^ must have used the terms in question, according 
to their known and established signification, at the 
time," if they wished to be imderstood. And the 
very point to be settled is, whether they used these 
terms to express «n endless duration, and apfdied 
diem to the future punishment of the wicked. If 
there is any evidence to prove this point, it yet 
remains to be adduced. 

lar term. Words change their meaning; oftentimes so 
much in the course of a few generations, that the etymo- 
l(^cal sense of a term may have been the true one among 
writers of one age, while among those a century or two 
later, it may sustain a very different import. After et3rmol- 
ogy has htmie its witness, we must next appeal to those 
other evidences in the case, which afe more important and 
more decisive than this.'' Christ. Examiner, No. for March, 
1831, p. 44. 

^ Nouns derived from verbs, and verbs from nouns, do, 
hy usage, often ac4nire a sense entirely diverse from what 
their etjrmology would indicate. Usus et jus et norma 
hgumdi," Stuart's Exeget. Ess., Appendix, p. 155. 

♦ Tract 224, p. 17. 



So far as I have the means of learning tbe fads, 
they go to establish the directly opposite posttion. 
It is said of Fhilo, an Egyptian Jew of the time of 
Christ, and a believer in endless misery — ^**His 
favorite epithet for eternal^ or endless^ is aidios;^ 
which, with some other words signifying imTnortal, 
intermmoMet etc., he. applies to future misery. So 
&r as we have observed, aidmot is never so ap- 
^ied."t Jo0ephns, in describing the doctrine of the 
Fhaiisees, says — They believed ** the souls of die 
bad are allotted, aiiium irgmoStX ta an eternal pruon, 
and punished with aidias timoria^ eternal rettttm- 
tion.^* In describing the doctrine of the Essenes, 
Josephus says, they believed ^* the souls of the bad 
are sent to a dark and tempestuous cavern, full of 
adkJeiptot tmortOii ineeseantpuniAment.^ H 

Now this is a very di&rent phraseology from 
that adopted by Christ and his apostles, in reference 
to the punishment of the wicked. Not an instance 
can be pointed out in the New Testament, where 
they adopt any such phraseology, or anythitig 
kindred to it. The Saviour, in speaking of the 
punishment of the wicked, uniformly adopts the 
phrases, kolasin aionion,^ or aioTuou kriseast** 
" eternal punishment," or " eternal damnation," as 

* itSt^f. t Universalist Expositor, Vol. 3, p. 446. 

t Univenalist Expositor, Vol. 3, p. 437. 
1 Holm0iv ulmviwt Matt. 25 : 46. 
** almlov x^iacws, Mark 3 : 29. 
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ttanslated in our common version. Thus it wiU be 
seen, that Jewish writers of the time of our Savioiir, 
in describing the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, which they believed to be endless, used 
very different phraseology from him, to describe it, 
so fJEur as single terms are concerned, to say nothing 
of their amplification of the idea, and the collateral 
associations. They call punishment, ouitof, or 
adicHeiptas timoria^* while the Saviour calk it 
aiofdos kridSf or koUuU aionioSf and the apostles, 
tdethras aibnios^ everlasting destruction ;\ and puros 
aidnios, eternal fire.% 

Hence, in speaking upon this suljoct, in refev* 
oice to the Jews, both of Eg3rpt and Palestine, it 
has been said — ^** It is important to observe, that in 
neither country dp we find it connected with the 
peculiar rqyresentations, or expressed in the peculiar 

* In addition to what is in the text relative to Jewish 
]^ira8eoIogyy I have been furnished with the following by 
Bev. H. Balloa, 2d, D. D. « Philo applied words to ptHush- 
meat which mean immortal, ttUermmahU, These wordis are 
o^ovaro; and atrtX^xntrroq, At least, I find in his Tract 2>« 
^ffmmm et Fanis, Tom. ii., pp. 419, 420, of Mangey's 
Edition, the following sentence concerning the wicked ,; — 
t^r imo&vtjaxorra itl, xal rqanov xiva ^itvarw st&^aTov 
vnofuhmif Kml itrtlivrtfrwy to live ahvof^s dpingf andtoimdergo 

a$ U were an immortal and intermxnahU &ath He 

sometimes uses aitavioq in a temporal sense ; and once at 
least a^ontMf Kokaat^ iot the injury which an offended 
neighbor will pursue us with, if we incur his hatred. Frag- 
menta, Tom. u., p. 667.*' 

1 2 Thess. 1 : 9. iU9^ oiAnw. 

% Jude 7. nvffof aiwlov* 
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phraseology, which distbgoishes the controverted 
texts in the New Testament. With many of these 
passages, it has no coincidence ; so that it woqM 
not be suggested by their knguage. On the con* 
trary, we have seen, in a former period, that the 
larger part of the expressions in question were then 
habitually applied by the Jews, to the judgments 
and afflictions of this world. What we have said 

of Fhilo, may be repeated of Josephus 

Aidios is the word which he commonly uses for 
eternal. Aioruos frequently pccurs; and he gen- 
erally applies it to the affairs of the present life. 
Thus, he sj^^aks of the everlasting* name which 
the patriarchs left behind them , of the everlasting 
glory of the Jewish nation and heroes ; of the ep^^ 
lotting reputation of Herod; of the everlasting 
memorial which he erected ; of the everhutiTtg^wox^ 
ship in the temple of Jerusalem ; of the everlasting 
imprisonment to which John, the tyrant, was con- 
demned by the Smnans, ete."t 

Tlius it will be seen, that Christ and his apostles 
have nU used the current phraseology of their time, 
in reference to the duration of punishment, if we 
are to regaid the writings of their cotemporaries as 
any evidence in the case. On the other hand, they 
have adopted terms to express its duration, which 
their cotemporaries, in common with the Old Tes* 
tament Scriptures, commonly applied to earthly 

t««Mn##. t "Uni^^^nsllsi £x9Q8to« VoL 3, p. 440. 
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^ly, the punishment wbich men inflict upon each 
other, and things of a temporal character. What 
18 th^ natural and obvious inference from these 
facts, if they are to be regarded as evidence in the 
case, apyway ? Is it not jdainly, that Christ ao4 
his apostles could not have entertaiui^d the com- 
monly received views upon this subject ? If they 
had, is it supposable that they would have oeg* 
lected to have used the commonly received phrase* 
ology in relation to it, and adopted thfit which, a9 
commonly used by their cotemporaries and their 
Scriptures, was' calculated to convey a very difierept 
idea, as they have ? No one can question this ; for 
it would be to impeach their ingenitousnesSi if not 
their Aonei^. 

« 3. in t]ie Bible, the woid Aidmos is applied to the fol^re 
happiness of the righteoosj and the future misery of the 
wicked in the same connexion.''* 

There is but one example of this, in the whole 
Bible, and that is the following — ** These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righte- 
ous into life etemeU.^^X And in this case, the objecr 
tor assumes for an undisputed truth, what certainly 
peeds to be proved ; viz., that this text is used yrith 
^an exclusive reference to the condition of men in 
the future world. This is denied, and the proof 
deiQauded. It is denied, that it is intended to de- 
scribe merely and solely the duration of the life <^ 

« Tract 224, p. 18. t^AttC^Sx itk. 
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the righteous, or the punishment of the wicked, in 
the world of spirits alone. I believe it relates jott 
as truly to the righteous and the wicked in tkh 
world, as in the 7te2;^,~and to those in the world to 
came, as to those in this present world, I beUeve 
the design of this text is, to describe the general 
principles by which the Divine government is regu- 
lated, in its dealings with mankind ; and that what 
is meant to be expressed by it is, that it is an 
immutable law of God's government, that there is 
an inseparable connexion between goodness and 
haj^iiness, and wickedness and misery. If this be 
a law of the moral government of €rod, it must 
prevail wherever this government is established. If 
it is said, this text does not unequivocaMy say Uiis ; 
I reply, neidier does this text or its context unequiv* 
ocally affirm the contrary, nor indeed, to our mmd 
at least, imply anything of Uiis kind. In defence 
of the view just expressed, it may be remarked ; 

1. That the word life, as applied to the righte* 
ous in the New Testament, and in this text among 
the rest, cannot mean mere existence, because the 
had as well as the good possess this in the future* 
as well as the present world ; for ''there is to be a 
resurrection*' both of the just and the unjustt It 



* Mffraatv fitlXtiv tata&at ttM^, mtt he afutwrt Hft tf 
the dead. Dr. Campbell's Not6 on Matt. 22 : 23. Also, 
JPtel. Diss. D. 6., p. 2^ § 19. f Acts 24 : 15. 
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miMt refer to the moral coactition 6f tke iafivMiMl ; 
to the state o^ his mind and heart, as a souks of 
happroess or enjo3rraettt But this peculiar some- 
thing which the righleons possess, is not possessed by 
the had, as we read — ^* He that believeth on the Son 
hath etferiasling Ufe ; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of Ood abideth 
on him.'** Thas it is seen, that the term mawiM 
is used to describe this life, this state of the mind 
and heart in a good man. Does it, or can it, in 
such a connexion, mean an endless dnmtion ? 

The answer to diis question must dq)end upon 
the answer to another question ; vis., On what does 
the perpetuity of diis state of the mind and heart, 
<Nr the happiness flowing tl^refrom, depend ? Does 
it depend upon the nature of the life, or upon cer- 
tain contingent circumstances ? I think all persons 
who wi^ reflect upon the subject a few moments, 
must see, diat its perpetuity depends entirely upon 
one circumstance ; vis., whether the individual con^ 
timiii without end, to sustain the character which 
is the cauee of this Ufe or enjoyment. To make 
my idea more plain, I will suppose a case. 

Ken is let man who is intemperate, profane, 
ungodly. In the providence of Ood, he is awak- 
ened to a becoming sense of his guilty and lost 
condition. He becomes a penitent, reforms of his 
vicious i»actices, and enters upon a life of piety 

*Joltt3:36. 
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and ▼iftoe. He becomes a true believer ; an entiie 
change is effected in his character ; and the whide 
current of his thoughts and feelkigs takes a new 
direction, and he lives with new aims and purposes. 
He becomes " a new creature ;" '' old things have 
passed away," and " all things become new."*. 
hi consequence, he enters into everUuting life; for 
**he that beHoTedi on the Son hath everlasting 
Ufa;** he " IS passed from death unto life."t Sooh 
is his state and condition token he becomes a 
bdiever, no matter whether that be early or late, or 
where he is. Now how long will he remain in this 
sMe ? How long wiU this life last, in his soul? 
Without end ? Nay, we cannot affirm this vitcMf- 
ditionaUy. It will be so if he continues to sustaia 
the character which gives birth to it in his soul, 
widiout end. Hence the true answer to this ques- 
tion is — ^He will remain in this state and conditioK, 
just so long as he continues to maintain this char^ 
aeteri and no longer. If, as has too o&en been Ac 
case, he falls and again becomes a profane^ mten^" 
perate, and ungodly man, where is this life then f 
Does it still exist in his soul ? Does he still possess 
that peace of soul which passeth all understanding ? 
Most certainly not. His life, as a believer, has 
come to an end, and he is again in that state el 
mind and heart, which is denominated, in the Scrip- 
tures, *'the gaU of bitterness, and the bondii of 

^2 Cot. 5: 17. t Joltt 5 : 24. 1 John 3 : 14. 
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im|iaily/' deiuh, daomiUiiony ele.-^teims iijdkilif» 
not only of an o^^enoe of enjoyment, bcK a state of 
pomtiTe and conUnuous sufiering."*^ 

Such bemg the state of the casei it is manifeet^ 
that the duration of this life depends, not upon its 
natitte, bnt upon the contingent circurostenee, 
whether the iidividual remains permanentlijf m 
that moral and religions condition of mind and 
heart, which gi^es birth to it in his soul. This is 
just as true of the futuie as of the present state; 
for men can no more be happy in the future world 
widliout being good, than they can in the praaent. 
^ts being the case, no term meaning a strictly 
ewBgtt duraHen could properly be connected with 
the word life, when used in the sense it is in the 
text under consideration. 

2. This yiew of the matter may be further con* 
firmed and e^blished by the fiatct, that eTorywhere 
in U)8 Scriptures, mem are refMresented as being 
^gible to the enjoyments of this life, at the time 
wkeat and the {dace tiAere they become believers. 
And as men may become bdievers in tbls woridi 
^y may possess this life here. Hence we readr- 
*' He that heareth my word, and believeth on him 
that sent me, hath everlasting Ufo ; and shall not 
oome into condemnation ; but is passed from death 
uiilo Ufe."t The phrase everlasting Ufe, and the 
single term Itfe^ as used in this text, cannot refer 

• £z^. 18 : 1; 32. f lo\ak ^ ; ^K. 



exohukMfy to anoCker^tcLte, anless men can beeome^ 
belfeveiB only in the future wortd ; for men are to 
come into the possession of it, or pass into it lekm 
they hecome belieirers, imd td a ooti$e^ito€e of 
thioir believing. 

With these facts bdbre Aem, iriiat intelligent 
and reflecting mind can regaid the (ifarase etftrbtst' 
ing Ufe as referring etclasiirely to men*8 condition 
in the world of spirits only? Sorely saeh persons 
must see, that it applies to mett'ft state and condition 
in lUls life, just as truly as in the next 80 1^ 
they must see, in view of what has been said, that 
the use of awmos in connexion with the term life, 
is no proof of the endless continuance of that lilb, 
in any individual's soul ; because the duratum of it 
depends upon the permanency of the" etatee^ or the 
duMtion of his goodness. The fact of a man's 
being in the enjoyment of this life to-day, is no 
eWdence, though a piesumption in favor of such an 
expectation, that he will be in its enjoyment to*mor^ 
row ; because we do not know but that to-morrow 
he will abandon his integrity and virtue, and plunge 
into sin, and so become involved in condenmation 
and death. In other words, we cannot invest that 
widi ike character of a positive eeftamty, which 
from its very nature is eontingent* 

^iich being the state of the case in regard to tfao 
uae of the term awnios in connexion with the lifll 
of the righteous, I ask in the language of the ob- 

or — "Is it creditte, X\\aX X\ie ius^lied "^♦* 
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sfaotdd use tiie same word, in the flame sentenee, 
and in reference to the same general subject, in 
totally different senses?"* This will hardly be 
pretended ; and of course this term, when jqp{jtied 
to the punishment of the wicked, affords just as 
little evidence of its endless continuance, as it does 
when applkd to the life of the righteous. Both 
rest precisely upon the same footmg, and in ne^er 
case, does this term afford the slightest evidence as 
to their duration, whether it be longer or shorter. 
Hiis is a cOTitingent matter. 

" 4. The term aiomos is uniformly used in the Sciiptores, 
to denote the longest possible duranon of which the subject 
to whick ihef are ajqAied, is capable."t 

That this statement is entirely incorrect, only a 
few instances need be cited from the Scriptures, to 
demonstrate. These I will present in the language 
of another. " The land of Canaan is often said to 
he given to the seed of Abraham for an " everlast' 
ing possession; yet that everlasting possession 
ceased ages ago, notwithstanding both the subjects, 
viz., the land itself, and the descendants of Abra- 
ham, were capable of a much longer duration ;*' as 

^ "tnict 224, p. 18. '^Ftom what has been said, we infer, 
thai the mere use of the wofd miv^tt in Matt. 25 : 46, 
does not necessarilv imply the positive eternity, either of 
the happiness of the gooid, or the misery of the wicked, 
after judgment.'' — Chru. B»wi.,T<d. 5, p. 446, No fvr Vmi. 
mi Du, 1828. 

t Tract 224, p. 18. 

IS 
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we luvpen to know, from their having actually «i|- 
dured to the present time. So likewise, when 
Jonah remained in the depths of the sea, though it 
was only, ibr three days and three nights, he says, 
'* the earth with her bars was about me forever." 
Ifeie the team forever denotes aboui seveirty hours ; 
though the subjects to which it was applied, viz., 
the earth and Jonah, had a much longer duration."*^ 
Other instances might be produced, going to show 
the utter falsity of the declaration under considera- 
tion ; but it is quite unnecessary, as those already 
jnesented, demonstrate its incorrectness, and over- 
turn this position, designed to show that the term 
aionios, " when applied to things in a future world, 
to the rewards of Uie righteous and the punishment 
of the wicked, must denote absolute eternity.*^ 

In addition to all this, to confirm the meaning of 
'' absolute eternity,'* attempted to be fixed upon the 
term aidnios in certain connexions, an appeal is 
sometimes made to the New Testament usage. 
Upon this issue the whole might be safely rested ; 
for take Prof. Stuart's enumeration and classifica- 
tion of the passages where this term is used, aikd 
usage is entirely against the sense of '^absohite 
eternity." He says, " It ajqpears from the above 
representation, that there are sixty^ix eases in 

* Letters to Dr. Hawesi p. 33. 
tTract224,p. 18. 
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which eddnias is employed in the N^w Testament 
Of these fifty-one are usecl in relation to the happi* 
ness of the righteous ; two, in relation to GM or his 
glory ; six are of a miscellaneous nature ; and seren 
relate to the subject of future punishment."^ Now, 
bearing in mind the fact, that it has been already 
diown,t that the term cannot mean *' absolute 
eternity," when applied to the happiness of the 
righteous, from the very nature of the subject, which 
way does usage look, with the above enumeration 
and classification before us ? Fifty-one, out of the 
sixty-six cases, are at once referred to the class 
meaning an indefinite duration ; and then the seven 
relating to the punishment of the wicked, must be 
placed in the same category, leaving only eight to 
bear the sense of endless, if the whole are given up, 
which no one will claim, who has any acquaintance 
with the subject. This surety is not making out 
much of a case in &vor of " absolute eternity," as 
the sense of aiomos^ on the score of usage. 

Such is my reply to the arguments by which the 
sense of " absolute eternity" is attempted to be fixed 
upon the terms aibn and aidnio9 — ^for what is true 
of one is true also of the other.l Of the sufficiency 
of the reply that has been given, the reader must 

^Ezegetical Essays, p. 46. f See pp. 123 — 127. 
X The only exception to thi9 remark is, that althv is osed 
* mnch more frequently (112 times, if I have counted cor- 
rectly) in the New Testament, than aiutvict. 
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to detenaine tke matter in the fear of God. 



SBCTIpN IV. — AfmmonAL OOKSIDSBATIONB TO SliOW 
TBS TESHS AION AND AlONIOS DO NOT XEAN 
''ABSOLUTS BTSBIOTY.' , 

In the preceding sections many fiurts hare been 
stated to meet the argiunehts therein noticed, de- 
signed to fix upon these terms the sense of endless 
duration. But there are many more facts and con- 
siderations bearing upon the same point, which could 
Aot properly be arranged under any of the divisions 
of those sections. These I now propose to gather 
up and present to the reader. 



1. SitUenmnis 

Modern lexicons need not be appealed to, as they 

all agree in assigning endless or eternity as one of 

the meanings c^ these ietms. Mr. Qoodwin"^ says, 

* I wish to s&jj in this place, that I am greatly indebted 
to the labors of this most labcvious student and tbivoii|^ 
scholar for very many of the facts and suggestions contained 

^ in this diapter ; and any one who may wish to see the ex- 
hibition of facts upon which the statements quoted from him, 
are founded, is referred to a series of articles published in 
the Christian Examiner, commencing in the Mo. for Nov. 
and Dec, 1828, and ending in the No. for May, 1833. In 
relation to these articles, I think all who will carefbHystudy 
ihem, will say with the editors of that paper: — ''we ac- 
knowledge ourselves indebted to them for much information,' 
and are convinced that their author has thrown a light upon 

tbe vxmis in question, which will hereafter be gratefully ac^ 



I 
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^* Hesydliius, a lexicographer of either die foiudt or 
sixth century, is the oldest to which I ha^e had ac- 
cess. His definition of aion is very short, and 
makes no allusion whatever to any sense of eternity 
in this word." " I next appeal to Pharoninus, a 
lexicc^frapher of the sixteenth century. . . . His 
authority, I trust, will be admitted as good, for it is 
very frequently quoted by the later writers, as that 
in which they place confidence. He gives a descrip- 
tion of the meanings of aion at great length. I 
make the following extract. ^*Aion is lifi^ femi- 
ninely. Homer, " thyself shall be dispoiled of dear 
existence; from ao,* to breathe; and the spirit is 
breath. . . . and we, also, call the inspiring the 

living aion is, also, the eternal and endless, 

as it seems to the theologian, "t Here, I strongly 
suspect, is the true secret brought to light, of the 
origin of the sense of eternity in aion. The theolo- 
gian first thought he perceived it, or else he placed 
it there. And the theologian will probably retain 
it there longer than any one else. Hence it is, that 

Imowledged by those who shall seek to discover thmr mean- 
ing, and which cannot excasably be disregarded by any bibli- 
cbS student." An important service would be rendered the 
Universaltst ministry, if these articles should be issued in a 
book, edited by some competent person. Its value might be 
increased by extending the inquiry still farther. 

ifi§q&tif. JTaga ro a»iv nvittv. nul amKO, ro nvvfia 

artt2 innvovv dt rovt^mrra <pafth . . . aiciVt xai 6 i'ldtog xai itn^ 
Xwrvfogi «c r£ GaoX6Y» doxtC." 

12* 
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diMe leai(S90ni^m who asalgii eternity as oiw of 
the sieaiiiiigs of oiofi, unifi»xnly appeal for ^oeb to 
either theological, Hebrew, or Rabbimcal Greek, or 
some species of Greek subsequent to the age of the 
Seventy, if not ^ibsequent to the age of the Apostles, 
so far as I can ascertain. I do not know of an in- 
stance, in which any lexicogi^pher has produced 
the usage of ancient classical Greek, in oTidence 
that aion means eternity. I do not believe he could 
find a case to this purpose there;'"*^ 

2. Classical usage. 

Mr. Goodvnn says, in regard to the sense of 
eternity in aion, " Ancient classical Greek rejects it 
altogether, "t '* In the Iliad and Odyssey, aion oc- 
curs thirteen times only as a noun."t " I notice in 
Hesiod only two instances of aion.'*^ " This is 
certain ;-*-mean what it may, aion in Homer and 
Hesiod never means eternity."^ It may here be 
remarked, that these are two of the oldest Greek 
writings in existence. Their authors lived near a 
thousand years before the commencement of our 
era. " In JEschylus I notice nineteen instances of 
aidn."§ '*I believe no one virill suspect that 
JEschylus ever imagined a sense of etermty to be« 
long to aio»."ll He lived and wrote about 500 
years before Christ. "In Pindar's Odes, not in- 

♦ Christ. Exam. No. for March, 1831, pp. 46 — 46. 
t^j P- 48. (Bo., p. 53. $ I>o., p. 56. H Do. p. 59. 



fliffl^inff' the FiiBiupiilBi I oolice duxteen JxntaacM 
^ <tta»."* He lived and wsote about 49^ B. C. 
*' Id Sophodes I notice nine inatances of aio».Vt 
*** Among the examined works of Aristotle, aion oc- 
curs fiv^B times in the treatise de Mundo„ twice in 
the fourteen books of Metaphysics^ and five times in 
the treatise de Codo.^* These twelve are the only 
instances in the examined works."t "It will be 
observed, that in every instance, there is a sense of 
secrecy of the nature and ind^finiUmi^ of the dura- 
turn of the existence expressed by this word, but in 
no case a sense of positive etermtyJ'*^ " He con- 
siders aion to signify, in strict propriety, a thing cojU" 
pleted, so as to he permanent, or enduring as long sls 
its nature admits. He means to say, that a thing 
completed according to its nature, is called aion an 
existence, on account of its existing permanently qr 
enduringly ; the period of its permanency, or endur- 
ing, being conformed to its nature. "II " As certainly 
88 human life is not eternal, so certainly o^n 
did not contain the meaning of eternity "V "In 
Euripides, I notice thirty-two ix^^nces of aidv,^ 
either separate or in composition."^ "^^ I have been 
thus particular in these statements, that the reader 
may see the extent to which the examination has 
been carried^ and the grounds upon which the 

* Christ. Exam., No. for liasch, 1831, p. A9. fJ>o^ p^6L 
tDo., No. for May, 1831, p. 167. ^ R)., p. 170. . 
llDo., p. 174. II 00., p. 177. *• 00., p. 179. 
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Mbr^Bg conelurion is based. **Tbe instances pro- 
duced show plainly, that aidn^ in these writers, nevw 
express positire eternity ; in some few cases it may 
signify a term of duration ; but more commonly, it 
expresses either simply existence^ or the person 
existing ; and in many cases, the vital princijde^ or 
life^ or the living spirit itself.*** 

This author also adds : " I have said nothing con- 
cerning the adjective aidnios, for the single reason, 
that it does not occur in any instance in any of the 
Greek works within the present examination. Did 
I not know that it is to be found in Plato, I should 
be ahnost ready to believe that it did not exist in 
ancient Oreek at all. I have had no opportunity to 
•consuh the works of Plato to any extent, and can 
therefore say nothing of the frequency or infrequency, 
with Which this adjective occurs therein. But I 
wOl venture the present opinion, that atonias was 
€tnned by the early translators of the Pentateuch, as 
a proper representative of the adjective olamif and 
is entirely of Hebrew-Greek origin. ... In the 
entire absence of aionios from ancient Greek, within 
the present examination, it will not be thought un- 
justifiable to entertain the above opinion as to its 
origin, until further examination shall prove the 
opposite ;t and it must be presumed, that it follows 

•tourist. Exam.^ No. for May, 1831, p. 184. t tib'to 

% A AnrUier examination of Plato by this author only con- 
ifirmed this conclasion, as may be seen in the woric so often 
'named, Nos. finr March sad May, 1832^ ^. 99—105. 
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die general track of awfit in its meanings and 
shades of meanings, with the exception of those 
meanings of a noun, which cannot be imparted to 
an adjectire, and those which it is known this noun 
never did impart to this adjective."^ Thus much in 
regard to classical usage, and the inference to be 
drawn from it 

3. Scripture tuage. 

The scriptures are written in two diflerent Ian* 
guages, the Hebrew and the Greek ; but we have 
the whole Bible in Greek ; the Old Testament being 
a translation made, about 286 years before Christ,t 
by a pumber of learned men in Alexandria in 
£|gypt.t This is called the Septuagint version. I 
shall confine the examples to the Greek, because 
it is agreed on all hands, that the Greek words aion 
and aionios correspond entirely to the Hebrew otam, 
in sense, which "expression is never used in the 
Old Testament to denote an absolute eternity. "§ 

In order that the matter may be presented to the 
mere English reader in the more striking light, and 

* Christ. Exam., No. for May, 1831, pp. 186—7. 

t This is probably the date oiily of the translation of the 
Fentateuch, while the translation of the iexnaintn|[ portion « 
of .the Old Testament was made by different individaals, at 
different and later times. Jahn's Introdaction to the O. T., 
p. 52, Andover, 1827. 

1 Home's Intro., Vol. 2., p. 163., eiseq. 
' ^ Noyes' Translation of the Heb. Prophets, Note on 
Blicah5:2. 
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^nable him the more clearly to perceive the^absardity 

of maintaining that these terms properly denote 

^'absolute eternity,*' I will translate them by the 

words ETERNiTV and eternal. When a translation 

of aion and aioniost they will be put in small 

-capiitals ; and to prevent, as much as possible, the 

introduction of Greek words into the text, the trans* 

lation only will be given, and when there is a 

variation in the phraseology, the Greek will be given 

In the margin. 

1. In the following instances these terms are 

used in reference to things which have already 

come to an end. " I will give unto thee, and thy 

seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, 

^11 the land of Canaan,,/or an eternal passemonX^ 

** And thou shalt anoint them as thou didst their 

father, that they may minister unto me in the 

priest's oilice ; for their anointing shall surely be a 

priesthood through the eternity."! "Then his 

master shall bring him to the door, or unto the 

door-posts, and his master shall bore his ear through 

vtf^ith an awl, and he shall serve him through the 

xternitt.** t 

^The waters compassed me about — even to the sotil ; 
The weeds were wra^qped about my head. ^ 

I went down to the bottoms of the moaotains ; 
Th« earth with her bars was about me bternallt.-' ( 

* Gen. 17: 8 J »^f jearucr/Mriv at^vior. Also, Gen. 13 : 1§ 
t £zod. 40 : 15. «^( %ov aitota, which is explained by nf 

9i(nali2: 6. aiVtoi. 
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A multitade of other texts might be added to diese, 
equaUy striking, to show these tenns are used with 
reference to things which have come to an end ; but 
these must suffice. 

2. The term aion is repeated in the following 
instances. " To whom be the glory during the 

ETERNITIES 60671 tO the ETERNITIES." * " UntO him 

be glory in the church by Jesus Christ, through 
all the ageSi the eternitt and the eternities."! 
" Now unto God and our Father be glory through 
the eternities even to the eternities."! 

3. In addition to the examples above, the term 
is used in the plural number in the following 
instances. " Now all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples, and they are written for our 
admonition upop whom the ends of the eternttibs 
are comey^ ** That in the ETERNmES comings he 

* la this and the fdlowing examples I give the Gfeek a» 
near a verbal rendering into English as is possU)le, accept- 
ing the definition of eternity as the legitimate meaning of 
aton ; and this is done for the purpose of showing to the 
mere English reader something of the aspect of thin^^ afr 
presented to the mind of a scholar. The real meanmg, I 
take to be this, taking the first text as an example. " To 
whom be the glory tig rot); alavaf r&v aldrvwvf ^mmgh aU 
ike ageSf or more literally, from age to age. Oal. 1 : 5. And 
90 ofthe rest. 

f dg naffag rat ytrtag tov almvog r&v atunwVf trough tM 
geMrations from age to age. 

X Phil. 4 : 20. Greek the same as in (ral. 1 : 5. See aba 
1 mm. 1 : 17. Heb. 1 : 8. Eph. 3 : 21. 2 Tim. 4 : 18. 
Heb.l3:21. lPeter4:H. Rev. 1: 6j 4: 9j 5: 13, 14; 
7:21; 14: lljl5:7j 20: 10. 

f 1 Cor. 10 : 11. Ta Ti^fi T&v alin-mv XdirtfrnfMr, ^mit 
•f thi ages are come. 
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might show the exceeding riches of hisr grace.** 
" The mystery which hath been YuAJrom the ets&- 
NiTiES and from the generations,**^ 

4. Beside the example above, the end of the 
aidn is spoken of as follows ; — *^ But now once in 
the end of the stbrnities, hath he appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himselfl"t " The har* 
vest is the end of the eternity.*'^ " So shall it be 
in the end of this eternity. "U " Tell us, when 
shall these things be ? and what the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the etsrnitt ? ''Y 

5. In the following texts, times are spoken of beyond 
the aidn. " The Lord shall reign to the eternitt, 
and during the bternitt, and longer." ** " And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that tuDi many to right- 
eousness, as the stars through the etbenitibs, and 

* £ph. 2:7. iv roTc atHat xolCf inHiZ^^^^^t ^ ^ ^g^ 
toming, 

f OA, 1 : 26. itno xAp aiwvtw MtU iai^ fmv y«y«3y,/fv« iht 
iige$ and the generatiom. 

tHfib. 9:26. inl avmlU^ r£f mlAvm, m the amdmim 
of the ages, 

^ Matt. 13 : 39. ovrrtUltf rov aiSvog Jorty, is the condu' 
sUm of the age, 

II Matt. 13 : 40. Iw ri| 0vrf%Uln '^^ auSyof Tovr«v, W the 
wndudon of this age, ^ 

f Matt. 24 : 4. rSf 0vrr«iUiac roG ai^og, conclusion of the 
age. See Campbell's Four Gospels, Frel. Diss. D. 12 : Ft. 
I, ^ 23. 

** £z0d. 15 i 18. ntJiiiot ^aoUttiw xbv alAwHf muI ki' 
aUhOf nal in. 7%e lari shall reigpn from age to age, and 
U lfe »d attrShe ages, i, e,, indefinitely m dwrotion. 
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longer.*^ "And we will walk in the name of 
Jehovah onr Gk>d through the bternitt and be- 
yond."t 

Such are a few of the examples presented by the 
Scriptures, of the usage of the ' term atbn. We 
have seen that it is used to represent durations 
which hare come to an end ; that it is frequently 
repeated ; that it is often used in the phiral number ; 
that the end of the periods it describes are often 
mentioned; and finally, that times afler that de-^ 
scribed by this term are mentioned. With all this 
before us, who can believe, that a word bemng 
such a usage, could be regarded, by the sacred' 
writers, as expressing ^* absolute eternity ^^ as its 
primitive and necessary meaning ? It. appeals to> 
me, no candid man can ; and the farther and more 
thorough the investigation is pursued, the more 
entirely must every such mind be satisfied, that such 
cannot be its meaning. If its strict and psoper 
meaning was *' absolute eternity," in the view of 
these writers, how could they have ever used it in 
the plural number ? What sense is there in giving: 

* Daniel 12 : 3. nU f^i aUataq^ Mai ?ri, through theaggs* 
gnd htfond them all. 

t Micah 4 : 5. tlf ritv alvta, nal initettvaf through th$ age^ 
andbefondtt. 

Tbc^ three examples fWnn the Septaagint, show most 
cODclosively, that aimty in the jadgment of these transla- 
tors, did not express an absolute eternity; else why add. 
other words to express a farther continuance of the doratioiL 
than this word itself expresses ? 

13 
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a plural, to a word, which of itself meaos a single 
period of endless duration ? And then, if the trans- 
lators of the Old Testament had regarded this 
term as, in any case, hearing the sense of endless 
duration, why have they, as in the examples 
quoted, not only used the term in the plural num- 
ber, and then repeated it, hut, as if not satisfied 
with the duration they had expressed, they add 
terms to express the continuance of time indefinitely^ 
beycmd that descrilied by this term ? These surely 
are singular phenomena to be exhibited by a word 
of the character the objector would have us believe 
it sustains. So far as Scripture usage is concerned, 
it seems to me, that we must come to the same con- 
elusion we did, in regard to its classical usage ; that 
it does not express " absolute eternity." 

4. Usage among the Christum Fathers, 

It is admitted, on all hands, that there were those 
among the early Christian Fathers, who were be- 
lievers in universal salvation. The celebrated Origen 
is among the most distinguished of these men, and 
not only a noted believer, but defender of this doc 
trine. And yet he, with others who believed in 
the salvation of all men, are said, by those who 
have examined their existing works, to have called 
future punishment everlasting, and to describe it 
as ETEENAL fire or torment.* " In all his works. 

^ ♦ Ancient Hist, of Universalism, p. 67. 
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Origeq freely* uses the expressions bverlastuig 
Jirt^ ETERLASTiNG puTuskment, etc., without any 
explanation, such as our modem prepossessions 
would render necessary, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing."* Such are the facts. Now how are we to 
explain them so as not to conflict with tho position, 
that the original and proper meaning of aidnios is 
ahsokUe eternity ? If these Universalists, who 
were themselves native Oreeks, had regarded this 
term as expressing such an idea, they could not 
have used it in descrihing a punishment in which 
they believed ; bec&use they openly and undisguis* 
ediy, not only denied the doctrine of the eternity of 
future punishment, but mairiiained that of universal 
restoration.! 

Now this is a very important circumstance ; for 

* Ancient Hist, of Universalism, p« 114. 

f It might be added, as a fact of some interest, that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment is not recognized as an 
article of belief in the church, in the earliest symbol of 
their faith extant — I mean the document called the " Apos- 
tles' Creed." I here give a copy of it in English. "1 
believe in God, the Father Almighty ; and m Jesus Christ, 
his only begotten Son. our Lord, who was bom of the 
Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost, was crucified under Pontius 
Filate, buried, rose from the dead on the third day, as- 
cended to the heavens, and sits on the right hand of the 
Father ; whence he will come, to judge the. living and 
the dead; and in the Holy Spirit^ the holy church; the 
remission of sins ; and the resurrection of the body." This 
is the common form of it, as it existed in ihe fourth century, 
in which it differs some, from more ancient copies. Mur- 
dock's Mosheim's £ccl. History, Vol. 1, p. 96 : New Haven, 
1832. 
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it not t>niy shows, that they did not consider the 
tenn as e^qnressing absoitUe €^ermt|f— and they 
weze, certamly, as competent judges of its proper 
signification, being native ChreekSf as we are at the 
present day — but it has a direct bearing upon the 
New Testament usage of the term. We know 
they were Universalists, and, of course, that they 
did not understand the term as expressing ** abso- 
lute eternity." And using the term precis^y as it 
is used in the New Testament, which they regarded 
as an authorttative rule of faith and practice, we 
know, abo, that they must have considered its 
aj^cation to punishment as no evidence of its 
endless duratioa. This k farther manifest, item 
the fact, that when the doctrine of universal salva* 
tion first became a matter of controversy, the Greek 
Mrriters, who believed in endless misery, never used 
the circumstance of aidnios being applied to punish- 
ment, in the Scriptures, as an argument against the 
doctrine of the XJniversadists.* Would they not 
have done it, had they regarded the matter in the 
light in which it now is by the modem opposers 
of this doctrine ? The application of this term to 
punishment in the Scriptures, is one of the main 
pilars by vhich the doctrine of endless misery is 
to be supported, in the judgment of its advocates, 
at the present day. Had the Greek Christians 
regarded the term in the same light, they certainly 

* Uhiversalism lUustrated and Defended, p. 210. 
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would not have failed to have urged it as an argu* 
ment against the Universalists.^ This is a strong 
point It shows that they did not consider it* as 
meaning absolute eternity as used in the New Testa* 
ment ; and their judgment, in this matter, is worthy 
of great confidence, they being native Greeks, and a 
TuUive is always more competent authority,«s to the 
force and meaning of words in their own language, 
than any foreigner possibly can be, especially if he 
belongs to a distant age, and a country where the 
habits of thought and modes of expression are widely 
dififerent. 

Such are some of my reasons for thinking the 
original and proper meaning of the terms aion and 
aidnios is not " ahsUute etermtyJ*^ I will recapitu* 
late them. It has been shown, that the several posi- 
tions assumed, to sustain this meaning, are not war- 
ranted by the facts in the case ; that the oldest lexi* 
cons do not give eternal as one of the meanings of 
(don; that classical usage is against such an inter- 
pretation ; that the Jewish usage before, at the time, 
and immediately subsequent to the advent of the 

* The first instance on record of the circumstance of the 
term ai<&r(oc being applied tojpunishment, in the New Testa- 
ment, being urged as an argument against Unive]:3alism, 
occurred in the beginning of the fifth century. And this by 
Augustine, a Latin writer, and the father of what is now 
called the Calvinistic system of theology. He " was very 
imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language." Ancient 
Hist. XTmv., p. 252, Boston, 1829. 

.13* 
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Sanour, is against such a construction;'*^ that 
Scripture usage is against it ; and that the usage of 
it by the early Christian Fathers, themselves Greeks, 
is against it It appears, also, that while the nuiri- 
sees and Essenes of the Saviour's time, believed the 
doctrine of endless punishment, and had certain 
terms and. phrases by which they were accustomed 
to express this doctrine, Christ and his apostles have 
in no case adopted their phraseology, in speaking 
of the punishment of the wicked. 

And new I submit it to any candid and fair mind, 
net tttieily bUnded by prejudice and preconceived 
<^uons, if he can believe, with this array of facts 
befose lum, that these words, in their original and 
proper mgnification, mean ^^absohUe eternity ?^^ 
And this is the very point to be estaUished, before 
the mkjde a|q[>l]cation of these terms to puoifthment 
can iMive any force as an argument in &vor of 
its ^'^AeMte eternity,^* It seems to me that a 
stnmger ease could not be made out nagatively, 
than the facts presented make out against this view. 
It is as near demonstration, as the subject will admit, 
that such is not its meaning. 

With what has been said herein upon this subject, 

I would press the question home upon the mind of 

>every believer in the doctrine of the " absolute eter* 

liil^" of punishment, if he can believe, that if this 

Tterrible doctrine Is Heaven's truth, that the God of 

i Seetip. 118— 12t| of this work. 
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all grace would have sanctioned the use of so equiv- 
ocal a term, by bi9 spirit, in reyealing it to man ? 
Might we not expect that he would have caused so 
tremendojus a doctrine to have been set forth in the 
most plain, positive and unequivocal terms ? Had 
it been described in such terms as are used by 
Fhilo and Josephus, there would have been no room 
for diqmte about the matter. * But as it is, the mat* 
ter is left iri the most utter obscurity. Should we 
not pause and consider, before we presume to charge 
the Creator with trifling with his creatures in this 
way, concerning one of the most tremendous subjects 
thai ever claimed the attention of mankind ? 



SBCnOXC v.— CONCLUSION. 



In the {acceding part of this chapter, I have pre- 
sented a variety of facts and considerations, going to 
show that the terms iUon and aidnios do not contain 
the meaning of " absolute etemUy" In conclusion, 
it may not be amiss to notice the positive side of the 
question, and some of the objections against the 
position, that these terms do not mean " duration 
vvithout end." 

1. I remark, that these words bear quite a variety 
of senses. Prof. Stuart considers them as used in 
the Scriptures with something like ten different 
meanings. So far as our present inquiry is con- 
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cerned, there aie bat two senses in which they are 
used, that are of particalar interest. So far as the 
idea of duration is contained in them, I think they 
are well defined in the following words ; viz., *' Ob 
the supposition that aiofiy according to the common 
opinion, is compounded of aei and on, then, if ap- 
plied to. time, it would signify a multitude of periods 
or times united to each other ;^ duration indefinitely 
continued. Its proper force, in reference to dura* 
tioUf seems to be more that of uniTiterrupted dura- 
tion than otherwise ; a term of which the duration is 
contirmous so long as it lasts, but which may. be 
completed and finished; as age, di^fensationf^s^i^ 
culum, in a general sense. If applied to breath, it 
would signify a multitude of breathings, or breath^ 
ing indefinitely extended; and if applied to simple 
existence, it would signify existence indefinitely eX" 
tended.''^ 

From this definition, it will be seen, that aion 
answers, in meaning, very nearly to the English 
word ever, when it has reference to duration. The 
word et>er expresses the idea of progression and 
succession, without defining the duration thereof; 
as he is ever moving ; that is, he is continually, uti' 
interruptedly in motion ; but it does not describe the 
length of time he will be in motion. This is entirely 
indefinite. It may be longer, it may be shorter. 

♦"The comprehension of many times or periods."-^ 
Fhoffarituts. 

"Chnsu Exam.; No. for March, 1831, p. 42. 
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So it 18 in reference to the terms in question, when 
tkey denote duration at all. The duration is 
entirely indefinite^ depending wholly upon the 
natore of the subject to which they are applied, 
or the connexion in which they occur. Hence we 
find them used to denote widely different periods of 
time in length, varying from three days to many 
ages, as they are used in the Scriptures. 

The reader can make the amplication of this defi* 
nition to the texts already quoted, for himself, 
though he will fix^ it necessary to use difierent 
English words to express their meaning, in difierent 
connexions, because we have no one English word 
answering precisely and fully to the meaning of the 
terms aion and aioniott though we have several 
whidi will fully express the idea in difierent con- 
nexions, and as applied to various subjects. Hence, 
in translating, we are necessitated to use difierent 
words in difierent connexions, and in their applica- 
tion to difierent subjects, as a rendering of these 
terms. I will give an example or two.'**' **For 
their anointing shall surely be a priesthood through 
the A6E."t " And he shall serve him all thb days 

I 

* In these examples I shaU pat the rendering of <n9n and 
ai&mot, in small capitals, to save repeating the Greek words. 

t The following remarks of Mr. Locke will show the oc- 
casion of the nse and the idea intended by the rendering of 
age and ages. << The nation of the Jews were the kingdom 
and people of God, whilst the law stood. And this kingdom 
of God, under the Mosaical constitution, was called alwv 
6vrf, this age, or as it is commonly translated^ thix loortd^ 
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OF HIS LIFE." "To whom be glory from age to 
AGE ;*' that is continuaUy, " They are written for 
our admonition upon whom the ends of the age are 
come." " The Lord shall reign from age to agb 
and beyond the ages ;" that is for an indefinite^ an 
undefined period in the future.^ 

2. The other sense to which aUusion has been 
made, is that of spiritual. When applied to the 
life of the righteous, I can attach no other sense to 

to -which almr ivtarmgf the oresent norld, or age, here 
answers. Bat the kingdom of (rod, which was to be nnder 
the Messiah, wherein the economy and constitution of the 
Jewish church, and the nation itself, that, in opposition to 
Christ, adhered to it, was to be laid aside, is in the New 
Testament called alwr iiiXXwvj the toorldj or age to wmtP , 
Note on Gal. 1: 4. 

*< Why the times, under the law, were called /^^roc a\u»iMy 
we may find reason in their jubilees, which were al&t%^^ 
" secula," or " ^es," by which all the time under the law, 
was measured ; and so /^vot aJLvtviot is used, 2 Tim. 1 : 9. 
Tit. 1 : 2. And so aZ<Sf«c are put for the times of the law, 
or the jubilees, Luke 1 : 70, Acts 3 : 21, 1 Cor. 2 : 7, 10 : 11, 
Eph. 3 : 9, CJol. 1 : 26, Heb. 9 : 26. And so God is called 
the rock of alixviav^ of ages, Isriah 26 : 4, in the same sense 
that he is called the rock of Israel, Isa. 30: 29, i. e. 
the strength and support of the Jewish state ; — for it is of 
the Jews the prophet here speaks. So Exod. 21 : 6, %l^ 
Tor atfora signifies not as we translate it, " forever," but " to 
the jubilee ;" which will appear if we compare Lev. 25 : 39 
— 11, and Exod. 21 : 2. See " Burthog's Christianity, a re- 
vealed Mystery," pp. 17, 18." Note on Rom. 16: 25. These 
are the reasons why we find the Jewish age, or the Tdiole 
period of the Mosaic dispensation, sometimes spoken of 
m the singular, and at others in the plural number. For 
the same reasons, the time of the Messiah is called the age 
to come, and at others the ages to come. 

* Exod. 40 : 15, 21 : 6, Gal. 1 : 5, 1 Cor. 10 : 11, Exod. 
15 : 18. 
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the term aioniogf except that of spiritual. This 
class of persons go into spiritvdd life — the enjoy- 
ment of a hidden^ a concealed life ; a life not seen 
and felt by the world at large. " This meaning, 
there is good reason to believe, was very ancient, if 
not the original meaning of the word. It is well 
known, that ancient philosophers believed in a class 
of beings, called aioens or cBons; which were said 
to be, either mediately or immediately, derivations 
from the Supreme Divinity, and were entirely 
spiritual existences. They were all, originally, 
good ; but some of them had become wicked ; and so 
the v(d)ole class answered to the common modem 
idea of angels, on the one hand, and devils on the 
other ; or generally, to what we mean by the word 
spirits, be they good or evil. The one set were 
happy, the other unhappy ; but the happiness or un- 
happiness was wholly of a spiritual nature, consist- 
ing essentially in the state of each individual's 
thoughts and feelings, either in union with, or in 
opposition to the Divine Mind. These beings, as 
we have remarked, were called cBons^ and the word 
aianios, the adjective of this name, very naturally 
expresses something having the nature of cBons; 
in other words, something spiritual in its kind, 
be its duration longer or shorter. It signifies 
something of that nature which belongs to spirits ; 
designating the kind, or nature of the thing; 
and showing forth something relating lo \i\ft vow^ix^ 
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thoughts and feelings in the individaal, without pre* 
cisely marking the period of its continuance; the 
Greek word aiony answering to our word ipirit, and 
aionioSf to spiritual,*'^ 

It is not my purpose to go into a defence of the 
opinion that spiritual is one of the meanings of 
aidnias, as it is used in the New Testament. I 
merely suggest it, as an individual conviction, after 

. long and patient reflection upon the subject, for the 
consideration of my readers. A few examples d* 
what seems to be such a usage are here appended. 
" Ye know no murderer hath spiritual life abiding 
in him."t " He that heareth my word, and believ- 
eth in him that sent me, hath sfiritual life, and 
shall not come into condemnation; but is passed 
from death imto life.*^ " Who hath loved us and 
given us spiritual consolation.''^ And so of a 
multitude of other texts. And whatever may be 
thought of the critical grounds upon which this in- 
terpretation is founded,!! one thing all can see, and 

• that is, that this interpretation has the advantage of 
conveying to the mind, in such connexions, an 
intelligible idea, while the word eternal has no per- 

* Christ. Exam., Vol. 5, pp. 446, 447. 

t John 3: 15. :( Do. 6:49. ^ 2 Thess. 2 : 16. 

II See the series of articles in the Christian Examiner so 
oftien ({noted fh>m in this work, and described on p. 131, 
where is a very full exhibition of the critical ground, both 
classical and scriptaral, upon which spiritual is assigned as 
Me of the meaninjgs of alw. 
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ceptible meaning. The same idea is appIicaUe to 
the punisliment of the wicked. Their punishment, 
to a very great extent, is an inward^ a hidden one — 
one of the soul — the thoughts and feelings ; the dura- 
tion of which must depend upon the mutability or 
permanency of the character the indiyidual sustains. 
If the character is changeable, then the duration of 
the punishment it causes, must be uncertaint vndefi' 
nite. 

In conclusion, then, I remark, that if the terms 
aion and aionios are as indefinite, in regard to dura- 
tion, when they express this idea at all, as has been 
shown, as I trust, most satisfactorily, they are, of 
all imaginable terms, the fittest to be applied to 
' the happiness of the righteous and the misery of 
the wicked ; for nothing is or can be more uncer- 
tain, so fiir as duration is concerned, than the 
happiness and misery of these individuals. And 
the reason is, that while it is certain every man will 
sufifer punishment so long as he continues to sin, we 
cannot tell how long he will remain a sinner. As 
is his character to-day, so will be his condition ; 
but what will be his /character to-morrovy, no one 
can tell. If ta^y he is a sinner, to-morrow, he 
may reform and become a saint, and so vice versa ; 
and with his change of character, there will come 
a corresponding change in his state and condition. 

I will now notice one or two objections, which 
have been urged against the view that has been 

14 
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presented of the meaning of the terms in question, 
though they are, in effect, met in the facts already 
stated. 

' 1. If these terms do not express an endless dura- 
tion, there are none in the language that do. This 
is a mistake. **Aionios is a word of sparing occur- 
rence among ancient classical Greek writers ; nor 
is it, hy any means, the common term employed by 
them to signify eternal. On the contrary, they 
much more frequently make use of aidios^ aei on, 
or some similar mode of speech, for this purpose. . . 
To me it appears that the Seventy, by choosing 
aionios to represent olanif testify, that they did not 
understand the Hebrew word to signify eternal. 
Had they so understood it, they would certainly 
have translated it by some more decisive word ; 
some term, which, like aidios, is more commonly 
employed in Greek, to signify that which has nei- 
ther beginning nor end.'"^ The same word is used 
to express endless duration by Philo Jndseus, with 
athanatos and ateUutos, and also by Josephus. 
These are also found in the Scriptures in several 
instances, with akatahUos and aphthargiaA Thus, 
it will be seen, there is no want of terms in the lan- 
guage, to express absolute eternity, without using 
aion or aionios at all. 

* Christian Exam., No. for Sept. 1830, pp. 25, 26. 
tRom. 1: 20. Jude 6. Heb. 7: 16. Rom. 1 : 7. 2 
Tim. 1 : 10. 
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2. It has been said, if these terms are given up as 
expressing absolute eternity, we cannot prove from 
the Scriptures, that the human soul will exist or 
the righteous be happy without end. This is also a 
mistake. The word commonly used to describe the 
duration of human existence in the world of spirits, 
is aphtharsiai^ immortality or indestructible' exist- 
ence, which is a much more decisive term to express 
endless duration , than aton or aidniosA So in regard 
to the duration of the happiness of the righteous ; the 
truth is, we need no term to describe its duration. 
It is one of the laws of God, as fixed and immuta- 
ble as the throne of the Almighty itself, that vice 
and misery, and virtue and happiness, are insepar- 
ably united ; that they are coexistent and coexten- 
sive ; and that they will remain so as long as the 
human soul exists. The righteous will remain 
happy as long as the human soul exists ; but the 
indimdtud only so long as he is righteous. And 
so with the wicked ; they will be punished as long 
as they exist in any world ; but the irtdividuaL only 
so long as he remains wicked. All depends upon 
this circumstance, as to the duration of any man's 
happiness or misery. Every man will be happy or 
miserable just so long as he is good or bad ; and 
his state, and condition will ever vary^ in regard to 
happiness or misery, precisely as his character 
varies, in reference to goodness or badness. 

*if&aQala. f 2 Tim. 1:10. lOst.Vb.^V. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEBREW WORD SHEOL, COMMONLY REN- 
DERED GRAVE AND HELL, CONSIDERED AS 
AN OBJECTION TO UNIVERSALISM. 

SBCTION L — PRBLIMIMART BEMARKS. 

In times past, very much has been thought and 
attempted to be made out of the use of the word 
hell, in the Scriptures, without any reference to the 
original so rendered, as an argument against Uni- 
versalism. It was thought, when a text was pro- 
duced which represents the wicked as cast into hell, 
it was a sufficient refutation of this heresy, and a 
perfect demonstration of the truth of the doctrine 
of endless punishment. But that day has passed 
away; and now the inquiry is — Do the English 
words fairly represent the idea, intended by the 
original ? This state of things has put a new face 
upon the controversy. The discussion has been 
transferred from the English translation, to the 
words used in the original Scriptures, where it 
rightfully belongs, although attended with many 
inconveniences in managing a popular discussion. 

In the original Scriptures, there are three words 
translated hell, in our common version of the Bible ; 
SAeoly Had^ and Gehevna. In one instance there 
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occurs a verb, which is in effect the same as the 
use of a fourth word, Tarianu,* But while per- 
sons are frequently represented as going to these 
places, no terra is ever connected with them, calcu- 
lated to convey the impression that their continuance 
in it, is to be duration without end.t 

Such being the state of the case, it might be 
admitted, that these words denote a place of futnre 
punishment, and still nothing is gained in the way 
of making out the truth of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. This is just as far from being proved 
afler this admission as before ; and if established at 
all, it must be done by some entirely distinct and 
independent testimony. It will, therefore, be my 
object, in what follows, to collect and present all the 
information relative to the meaning of these terms, 
and the ideas they were intended to convey, that I 
can command, and in as brief a space as I may be 
able, and make the matter plain and intelligible to 
all who will think. 



* VWTD> Mrfii Y'^v^f ruqreiQOf, 

t There is but one text in which Hades occurs, and one 
where Gehenna is used which even seems an exception to this 
remark. In these instances, the imagery associated with 
these words, may seem to imply a contrary idea ; but a 
farther and more accarate examination of the matter will 
satisfy any candid and intelligent mind, that it is in appear- 
ance only. The texts are Lnke 16 : 23, and Matt. 18 : 
8, 9, and Mark 9 : 43—48. See pp. 186—193, and 222 
—225. 

14# 
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SBCnON n. — ^ADMSBSIOHS OF THB LBAHMSO. 

While some are very confident that skeol means 
a place of endless ponishment, as most of the older 
theologians were, others, and particularly recent 
writers, are quite diffident in these claims. Of this 
numher is Prof. Stoart, whp is not among the 
least. The fartherest he ventures to go, even when 
writing expressly to sustain the truth of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, is to say, in regard to the 
following texts — ^^ the cases in which sheol vjly des- 
ignate die future world of woe."* " They spend 
their days in wealth, and in a moment go down to 
sheoL"\ (( 1^ wicked shall he turned into s?ieGlj 
and all the nations that forget God."t "Her feet 
go down to death, her steps take hold of sheoV^ 
*' But he knoweth that the ghosts are there, and that 
her guests are in the depths of she(d,''i *'Thou 
shalt heat him with a rod, and shall deliver his soiil 
from sheoL^^ 

These are all the places where he thinks this 
term " may " mean " the future world of woe ;" and 
after devoting nearly five pages to comments, mostly 
of an interrogative character, designed to show that 
" the meaning will be a good one, if we stjffose 
sheol to designate future punishment," he concludes 

* Exegetieal Essays, p. 106. t Job 21 : 13. i Ps. 9 : 17. 
'^ — 5 : 5. ||Do. 9: 18. IfDo. 23: 14. 
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with these words ; — " I concede, to interpret all the 
texts which exhibit sheel as^having reference merely 
to the grave, is possible ; and therefore it is possible 
to interpret " them ** as designating a death violerU 
and premature, inflicted by the hand of Heaven ;*** 
and finally he concludes with these remarkable 
words : — *• The sum of the evidence from the Old 
Testament, in regard to shealy is, that the Hebrews 
did, PROBABLY, in some cases, connect with the use 
of this word, the idea of misery subsequent to the 
death of the body. It seems to me, that we may 
safely believe this ; and to aver more than this, 
would be somewhat hazardous, when all the exam 
pies of the word are duly considered.**! 

This is, in fact, conceding the whole ground in 
debate ; for if it is not safe to go &rther than to 
regard the Hebrews as in some cases connecting the 
idea of future misery with this word, it is directly 
and explicitly abandoning it as the name of the 
place of endless misery, in the world of spirits, 
which is the very point in debate. This is a very 
important admission, and with it, we might dismiss 
the whole subject^ so far as XJniversalism is con* 
cemed ; for if the exhibitions of the word, in the 
Old Testament, are such, as to force from one pro- 
fessedly writing against this doctrine, such admis- 
sions, the case must be a sufficiently plain one. 

*£xegetieal£ssa3rs, p. 111. fDo.^^«l\4« 
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SECTION m. — AN EXHIBITION OF THE USAGE OF SH80L. 

In the Old Testament, we read on this wise :— ^ 

<< What man liveth, and seeth not death? 
Who can deliver himself from the power of the grive ?* 

" And all his sons and all his daughters rose np 
to comfort him; but he refused to be comforted; 
and he said, for I will go down into the ghave, unto 
my son mourning, "t " My son shall not go down 
with you ; for his brother is dead, and he is left 
alone ; if mischief befall him by the way in which 
ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the GRAVE."t 

" The waters fail from the lake, 

And the stream drieth up, and disappears ; 

So man lieth down, and riseth not ; 

Till the heavens be no more, he shall not awake, 

Nor be roused from his sleep. 

O that thoa wouldst hide me in the ukder-worli) ! 

That thou wouldst conceal me till thy wrath be past i "^ 

** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 

* Ps. 89 : 48. I shall put the word answering to sheol in 
small capitals. I may also remark, that quotations from 
Hebrew poetry are from Prof. Noyes' translations, which I 
would commend to all lovers of Hebrew song. 

t Gen. 37 : 35. J Gen. 43 : 33. ^ Job 14 : 11—13. 
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knowledge, nor wisdom in the grays whither thou 
goe«t*^ 

<< Therefore my heart is glad, and my spirit rejoiceth ; 
My flesh abo dwelleth in security ; . 
For thoa wilt not give me up to the orayb ; 
Nor wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see the pit."t 
*< I cried, by reason ci my distress, to Jehovah, 
And he heard me ; 

Out of the depth of the under-wo&ld I cried, 
And thou didst hear my voice."t 
^* For thy kindness to me hath been great ; 
Thou hast delivered me from the very depths ti the 

'* But Grod will redeem my life from the oxatb -, 

For he will take me under his protection." || 

<< Lord, thou hast raised me up from the oeavb ; 

Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the 

pit."T 
« The Lord killeth, and maketh alive ; 
He bringeth down to the asAVs, and bringeth up."** 
** I will ransom them from the power of the oravb ; 
I will redeem them from death ; 
death, I will be thy plague ! 
O ORAVB, I would be thy destruction ! " ff 

These texts may serve as a fair sample of the 
manner in which sheol is generally Used in the Old 
Testament. Among the learned, I believe there is 
but one opinion as to its meaning in such con« 
nexions. All agree, that the term is used to desig- 
nate " the under-world, the region of the dead, the 
grave, the sepulchre, the region of ghosts or de- 
parted spirits, "tt '* It was considered as a vast and 

♦ Eccl. 9 : 10. t Ps. 16 : 10. 1 Jonah 2 : 2. 

^ Ps. 86 : 13. 11 Ps. 49 : 15. t Ps. 30 : 3. 

••lSam.2:6. ffHosealS: 14. 

i^ Stuart's Ezegetical Essays, p. 11 • 
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wide domain or region, of which the grave seems 
to have been as it were only a part, or a kind of 
entrance-way. It. appears to have been regarded 
as extending deep down into the earth, even to its 

lowest abysses In this boundless region 

lived and moved at times, the manes of departed 
friends."* Dr. Campbell says, it " signifies the 
state of the dead in general, without regard to the 
goodness or badness of the persons, their happiness 
or misery. This state is always represented under 
those figures which suggest something dreadful, 
dark, and silent, about which th« most prying eye, 
and listening ear, can acquire no information.*'! 

"In the under-world of the Hebrews, there is 
something peculiarly grand and awful. It was an 
immense region, a vast subterranean kingdcmi, 
involved in thick darkness, filled with deep valleys, 
and shut up with strong gates ; and from it there is 
no possibility of escape. Thither whole hosts of men 
went down at ortce; heroes and armies with all 
their trophies of victory; kings and their people 
were found there ; where they had a sort of sha- 
dowy existence, as manes or ghosts, neither entirely 
spiritual nor entirely material, engaged in the em- 
ployments of their earthly life, though destitute of 
strength and physical substance."!; 

* Stuart's Exegetical Essays, p. 116. 

t Prelim. Dissertations, Diss. 6, pt. 2, ^ ^. 

iliowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, p. 347, Andover, 
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Dr. Grood's description of the ideas of mankind 
in the earlier ages, concerning the dead and their 
state, with a few exceptions, is true of the Hehrews, 
as presented in the use of shed in the Old Testa- 
ment. " It taught that the disembodied spirit be- 
comes a ghost as soon as it is separated from the 
corporeal frame ; a tEin. misty, aerial form, some- 
what larger than life, with a feeble voice, and 
shadowy limbs ; knowledge superior to what it pos- 
sessed while in the flesh ; capable, under particular 
circumstances, of rendering itself visible, and retain- 
ing 80 much of its former features, as to be recog- 
nized upon its apparition;* in a few instances, 
wandering about for a certain period of time after 
death ; but for the most part, conveyed to a com- 
mon receptacle situated in the interior of tlie 
earth.'*t 

* This was tbe idea commonly entertained, not only by 
the Orientals, bat seems to have been the common notion 
of m^kind generally and in all ages, if it is not some- 
thing kindred to it even at the present time. A tine exhibi- 
tion of the views of the dead, as held by the people of 
northern Europe, may be seen in Ossian's Poems. See 
the poem entitled Carric-Thura, on pp. 31 — 43. New 
York, 1835, 8vo. 

"He lifted high his shadowy spear! He bent forward 
his dreadfal height. Fingal, advancing, drew his sword ; the 
blade of dark-brown Luno. The gleamiiig path of the 
steel winds through the gloomy ghost. The form fell shape- 
less into air, like a column of smoke, which the staff of the 
boy disturbs, as it rises from th^ half-extinguished furnace." 
p. 37. "The forms were empty winds." pp. 97, 112. 
"The stars dim-twinkled through his form." pp. 144, 284, 
312, 336. 

t Book of Nature, p. 335 ; New YoxVi, \!Si\, ^«a ^J»i«» 
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That such were the ideas of the Hebrews, is 
sufficiently manifest, from the following texts, in 
addition to those already quoted ; although it can- 
not be doubted, that some considerable change took 
place in their ideas, between the time in which the 
first and the last books of the Old Testament were 
written. 

a Canst thou search out the deep things of God? 

Canst thou reach the perfection of the Almighty? 

'Tis high as heaven, what canst then do? 

Deeper than heix, what canst then know ? "* 

'f Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 

And whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art there ! 

If I make my bed in hades, behold, thou art there ! "f 

<< Though they dig down to the lowbk wokld, 

Thence shall vdy hand take them.^'t 

<< Hades beneath is in commotion on account of thee, 

To meet thee at thy coming; 

He stirreth up before thee the shades, all the mighty of the 

earth; 
He arooseth from their thrones, all the kings of the naticms ; 
They all accost thee, and say. 
Art thon, too, become weak as we? 
Art thou become like us ? "^ 
" In the day when he went down to the oravs, 
I caused the deep to mourn, I covered it for him. 
At the sound of his fall I made the nations to shake. 
When I cast him down to the okatb, 
They also went down into the oravs with him, 
To them that have been slain with the sword." || 
" The mightiest heroes from the midst of the fit shall speak 

to him and his helpers ; 

Barnes' Introduction to his Notes on Job, pp. Ixxxiz — ^xciv. 
(10) where is a very full and accurate statement of the 
Hebrew views of the future state. 
* Job 11: 7— 8. tPs-139-7, 8. tAmos&?2. 
f Isaiah 14 : 9, 10. ^ YaxSt. %\ : 15—17. 
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For ther are gone downi they lie oncircumcised, slain by 

the swOTd. 
Shall they not lie with the mighty of the imcirciiiiicised that 

are fallen, 
Who have gone down to the fit with their weapons of war, 
Haring their swords laid under their heads, 
And their iniquity resting upon their bones, 
Though they were the terror of the mighty in the land of the 

Uving?"* 

Comment upon such language as this, is quite 
unnecessary. It confirms, in the most plain and 
explicit manner, the views that have been advanced, 
in regard to the ideas of the Hebrews, concerning 
the realm of the dead, as indicated by the term 9heol, 
'fhese texts also show, that this term means some* 
thing widely different from what the English word 
hell does, as now commonly used; though it is 
beyond all controversy, that " the word hdl in its 
primitive signification perfectly corresponded" with 
that of skealA 

Although all men go to sheol at death, it is often 

* Ezek. 32 : 31 and 27. 

t Campbell's Four Gospels, Prel. Diss. D. 6, P. 2, ^ 2. 
So Dr. A. Clarke, Com. on Matt. 11 : 23. So also Dr. 
Anthon, Class. Die, Art. Hades ; and Prof. Stuart's Exeget. 
Essays, p. 93. 

Dr. Anthon says, '' As regards the analogy between the 
term hades and our English word hell, it may be remarked, 
that the latter, in its primitive signification, perfectly corre- 
sponded to the former. For, at first, it denoted only what 
was secret or concealed ; and it is found, moreover, with 
little variation of form, and precisely with the same mean- 
ing, in all the Teutonic dialects." This fact may serve to 
explain the singular use that is made of the term hell in oar 
common VI»rsion of the Scriptures. 

15 
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represented as a punishment to be sent there, not 
that men are sent there to be^ punished. This was 
not the Hebrew idea, however it may be in fact 
They regarded it a punishment in the same way 
that we now do to die. All men die ; yet death is 
sometimes a punishment. It is so, when men are 
forced out of the world, for their crimes, by the 
executioner's hands. So when men were forced into 
sheol against their wilb, in consequence of their 
sins, it was a punishment. Hence it is said, '* The 
wicked are driven away in their wickedness;'** 
and that " the wicked shall be thrust into hell."t 

* ProT. 14 : 32. ieno)a9t]a%xcUf &om hnm^iw^^ thrust frmn, 
implying the idea of force, as in driving away an enemy. 
Ps. 43 : 2. 

tPs.9:'l7. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GREEK WORD HADES, COMMONLY RENDERED 

HELL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, CONSIDERED 

AS AN OBJECTION TO UNIVERSALISM. 

SECTION I. — PBELIMmARY REMARKS. 

The word hades is commonly used, in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
gint, as the rendering of the Hebrew word sheol ; 
and it undoubtedly bears the same general meaning. 
Indeed, this is universally conceded at the present 
day, as it is also, in regard to the primitive mean- 
ing of our English word hell* But the two last 
of these words have undergone very considerable 
changes in their meaning, a^ we all know is the 
case in regard to our English word hell; and as 
will appear by a comparison of the New with the 
Old Testament usage of the term hades. To notice 
but one circumstance. In the New Testament, we 
find, in one case at least, an individual represented 
as lifting up his eyes in torment in hades ;* a rep- 
resentation to which there is nothing analogous in 
the Old Testament. But nothing is said as to the 
duration of this torment, even in this individual 
case. 

♦ Luke 16 : 7Z. 
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Beside, neither in this or any other text where 
hades is used to represent t place of torment, can 
it hear the sense of endless ; for everywhere in the 
Scriptures it is spoken of as a place that is to be 
destroyed. The following texts may serve as ex- 
amples. ** And death and hell delivered up the 
dead which were in them. . . . And death and 
HELL were cast into the lake of fire."^ " O death, 
where is thy sting? O gbave, where is thy vic- 
tory ? 't If this he true, how can this be a place 
of endless ptTnishment ? What will become of its 
miseries, when all its inhabitants shall be taken out 
of it ; every knee brought to bow, and every tongue 
to confess to the glory of Glod ; and when at last, 
both the place and its king shall be hurled into 
utter and irretrievable ruin, and a song of triumph 
sung over them ? So plainly do the facts present 
this subject, that the most staunch believers and 
defenders of the doctrine of endless punishment, 
are forced to abandon this term as affording any 
proof of this doctrine. The most they will main- 
tain is, that it is used to denote punishment in an 
intermediate state.t A time is to come when death 
and hades ** are no more to exercise any power over 
the human race."§ Hence, there is no necessity for 

* Rev. 20 : 13, 14. t Cor. 15 : 55. 

tCaix^>beirs Four Gospels, Diss. 6, P. 2, f 13. Exeget. 
Essays, p. 133. 

^Stuart's Exeget. Ess., p. 133. "The king of Hades, 
And Hades itself; i. e., the region or domains of death, are 
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enteiiog into a lengthy disctission, to show that this 
term afibrds no argument in favor of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. We may therefore give our 
entire attention to the consideration of what was 
really meant by this ternw. by mankind in the past 
ages of the world, and the opinions associated with it. 
This, I trust, will be a subject not altogether devoid 
of interest. It is one invested with great interest 
to every curious mind, that loves to know what men 
have thought in the past. 



SECTION II.— <;LASSICXL and JEWISH USAGE OF THE 

TERM HADES. 

** According to Orecian mythology, hades is the 
place of departed spirits." It is a word formed 
** from a, not, and eido, to see, as denoting the lower 
or invisible world."* Prof. Stuart says, " Hades, in 

represented as cast into the burning lake. The general 
judgment being now come, mortality having now been 
brought to a close, the tyrant death, and his domains along 
with him, are represented as cast into the burning lake,, as 
objects of abhorrence and of indignation. They are no 
more to exercise any power over the human race." 

" Whatever the state of either the righteous or the wicked 
may be, whilst in Hades, i. e., under the dominion of death, 
that state will certainly cease, and be exchanged for another, 
at the general resurrection.'' Jbid,, p. 136. 

* Anthon's Class. Die, Art. Hades. 

15* 
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the view of the Greeks and Bomans, was the under- 
world, the world of the dead, a place deep in the 
earth, dark, cheerless ; where everything was un- 
substantial and shadowy.'*^ A few passag^es from 
the poets will serve to verify these statements, and 
may not be uninteresting. 

"Here in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

The dusky nation of Cimmeriat dwell:) ; 

The sun ne'er views the uncomfortable seats, 

When radiant he advances or retreats. 

Unhappy race ! whom endless night intades. 

Clouds the doll air, and wraps then round in shades.''^ 

The guide of ^neas, after giving him certain 

directions in regard to preparing for his descent into 

hadeiy tells him, 

'< This done, securely take the desthied way, 
To find the regions destitute <^ day."} 

This place, like the Hebrew shecl^ is represented 
as shut up with gates, and, unlike the latter, guard- 
ed by sentinels. 

"Wide is the fronting gate, and, raised on high 
With adamantine ccdumns, threats the sky. 
Vain is the force of man, and heaven's as vain, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 
Sublime on these a tower of steel is reared ; 
And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and day, 

♦ Exeget. Ess., p. 128. 

t Cimmeria or Cimmerium, was an imaginary place, 
near the island of ^ea, which island lay on the western 
coast of Sicily, and was the fabled abode of Circe and her 
companions.'^— 5/«af ^5 Exeget, Ess.j p. 124. 

t Pope's Homer, Odys. xi. 15—20. 

p Dryden's Virgil, ^neid 6, 231. 
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Observmit of souls tliat pass the downiraid Wfty .'** 
''The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooch the descent, and easy is the way.^f 
" Just in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengefal Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell. 
And pale Diseases, and repining Age, 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 
Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep ; 
With anxious pleasures of a guilty mind, 
Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind ; 
The Furies' iron beds ; ana Strife, that shakes 
Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her snakes. 
«Full in the midst of this infernal road. 
An elm displays her dasky arms abroad ; — 
The god of sleep there hides his heavy head ; 
And empty dreams on ev'ry leaf are spread. 
Of various forms unnumbered spectres move, 
Centaurs, and double shapes, besiege the door. 
Before the passage horrid Hydra stands, 
And Briarius with all his hundred hands ; 
Goi«Mi8, Oeiyon with his triple frame ; 
And vain Chimssra vomits empty flame."t 

This place, like sheol, is pervaded by rivers, one 

of which It was necessary to cross on entering it. 

" Hence to deep Acheron^ they take their way. 
Whose troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirled alcrft, and in Cocytus|| lost. 

♦Dryden's Vir^l, JEneid, vi. 744— 751. 

fDo. JBneid, vi. 192. 

t Dnrden's Virgil, iEneid, vi. 384—403. 

9 "The poets make Acheron to have been the son of Sol 
and Terra, and to have been precipitated into the infernal 
regions and there changed into a river, for having supplied 
the Titans with water during the war which they waged 
with Jupiter. Hence its waters were muddy and Intter ; 
and it was the stream over which the souls ot the dead 
were first conveyed." — Anthonys Class, Die., Art. Acheron. 

ii " Cocytus, a river of Epirus, which, according to Fausa- 
nias. blended its nauseous waters with those of the Ache- 
ron." The poets made it one of \hc xi^w-ta oi^DR Vs^«. 
worid. Jkid., Art. Cocytus^ 
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There Chazon stands, who roles the dreary 

A sordid god ; — down from his hoary chin, 

A length of beard descends, uncombed, unclean -, — 

His eyes, like hollow furnaces on fire : 

A girdle, foul with grease, binds Ms obscene attire. 

He spreads his canvass ; with his pole he steers ; 

The freights of flitting ghosts in his thin bottom b<iars. 

He look'd in years j yet, in his years were seen 

A youthful vigor, and autumnal green.' ^ 

The inhabitants of this dreary realm were the 
unsubstantial shades of the dead, like those of sheoL 
Prof. Stuart says, "The manes were neither bocjy 
nor spirit ; but something intermediate, not palpa- 
ble to any of the senses, except to the sight ana 
hearing; pursuing the mere shadows of their occu- 
pations on earth, and incapable of any plans, enjoy- 
ments, or satisfaction which were substantial."! 
When Ulysses met his mother in the realm of the 
dead, he says, 

'' Thrice in my arms I strove her shade to bind, 

l^hce througn my arms she slipM like empty wind, ' 

Or dreams, the vain illusions of the mind. 

Wild with despair, I shed a copious tide 

Of flowing tears, and thus with sighs replied ; 

Fliest thou, loved shade, while I thus fondly mourn ? 

Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn ! 

Is it, ye powers that smile at human harms ! 

Too great a bliss to weep within her arms ? * 

Or has hell's •queen an empty image sent. 

That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament ? 

Oh son of woe ! the pensive shade rejoin'd, 

Oh most iimred to grief of all mankind ! 

'T is not the queen of hell who thee deceives ; 

All, all are such, when life the body leaves. 

I7o more the substance of the man remains, 

♦Drydcn's Virgil, JEneid, vi. 410—421. 
fExeget. Ess.) p. 218. 
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Nor bounds the blood alon^ the pnrple veins ; 
These the ftinereal flames in atoms near, 
To wander with the wind in empty air ; 
While the impassire soul reluctant flies^ 
Like a vain dream, to these infernal skies.''* 
" Comest thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan spectres walk eternal rounds ; 
Nor fear'st the diurk and dismal waste to tread, 
Thronged with pale ghosts, familiar with the dieadf "f 

** The dead, without distinction of good or evil, 
age or rank, wander there, conversing about their 
former state on earth ; they are unhappy, and they 
feel their wretched state acutely. They have no 
strength or power of body or mind. . . . Noth- 
ing can be more gloomy and comfortless than the 
whole aspect of the reahn of hades^ as pictured by 
Homer. "t Hence, when Ulysses congratulated 
Achilles on account of the honorable position he 
held in this realm, his reply is, — 

" Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vain words, he cried, can ease my doom. 

Rather I 'd choose laboriouslv to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread. 

Than reiga the sceptred monarch of the dead."} 

<* The chief beheld Uieir chariots from afiur, 

Their shining arms, and coursers trained to war. 

Their lances fix'd in earth — their steeds around, 

Free from their harness, graze the mimic|| groimd. 

* Tope's Homer, Odys., xi. 248—268. f I>o- »• 583—586. 

it Anthon's Class. Die, Art. Pluto, 
') Yope*s Homer, Odvssey, xi. 595 — 600. 
1 1 have substituted << mitme,*^ from Br. Good's transla- 
tion, as more in conformity with the spirit of the passage, 
than "jfow'fy," which Dryden uses.— Boo* of Nature, p. 336. 
JVcm York, 1831. 
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The lore of hones Tvhich they had, alive, 
And care of chariots, al\er death survive."* 

** In the Homeric times, the prevalent belief was 
merely as follows ; that the souls of the departed, 
with the exception of those who had personally of- 
fended against the gods, were occupied in the lower 
world with the unreal performances of the same 
actions that had formed their chief objects of pur- 
suit in the regions of day.*'t " Some few, enemies 
of the gods, such as Sisyphus, Tityus, Tantalus, are 
punished for their crimes, but not apart from the rest 
of the dead." 

" In process of time, when communication with 
Egypt and Asia had enlarged the sphere of the 
ideas of the Greeks, the nether world underwent a 
total change. It was now divided into two separate 
regions ; Tartarus, which, in the time of Homer and 
Hesiod, was thought to lie far beneath it, and to be 
the prison of the Titans, became one of these 
regions, and the place of punishment for wicked 
men ; and Elysium, which lay on the shore of the 
stream of Ocean, the retreat of the children and 
relatives of the king of the gods, was moved down- 
thither to form the place of reward for good men."t 

According to "the new-modified under-world," 
in the days of Virgil, Hades was the residence of 
souls, to prepare them to reanimate new bodies in 

♦ Dryden's Virgil, -Sneid, vi., 885--890. 
fAnthon's Class. Die, Art. Hades. % Do. Art. Phtto. 
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this world. " The River of Oblivion" was intro- 
duced, of which the dead were to drink, that they 
might forget the past, before taking possession of 
new bodies.* 

** Now, in a secret vale, the Trojan sees 

A separate grove, through which a gentle breeze 

Flays with a passing breath, that whispers through the 

trees; 
And, jost before the confines of the wood. 
The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 
Aboat the boughs an airy nation flew. 
Thick as the humming bees, that hunt the golden dew 
la summer's heat j on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells, to suck the balmy seed ; — 
The winged army roams the field around ; 
The levers and the rocks remurmur to the sound, 
^neas wond'ring stood, then ask'd the cause 
Which to the stream the crowding people draws. 
Then thus the sire ; — The souls that tlurong the floods 
Are those to whom, by Fate, are other bodies owed. 
In Lethe's lake they long oblivion taste. 
Of future life secure, forgetful of the past. 



O Father ! can it be, that souls sublime 
Betum to visit our terrestrial clime, 
And that the gen'rous mind, released by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal bream V 

In reply Anchises goes into a very particular 

statement of the reasons for such an arrangement^ 

and among other things says, 

" ; nor can the grovelling mind. 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs eonfined, 

* " In the sixth book of Virgil's iEneid will be found the 
hehest and fullest description of the new-modified under- 
woild, and for those who love to trace the progress and 
change of ideas, it will not be an uninterestmg employ- 
ment to compare it with that in the eleventh, bckok. oC Hsir- 
raer's Odyssey." Anthon's Class. "D\c., ktV.. P\vXo- 
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Assert the nature skies, or own its heay'nly kind; 
Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains ; 
But lodg-coatnicted filth er'n in the soul lemaiBS. 
The lelCcs of inveterate vice they wear ; 
And spots of sin obscene in er'ry face appear. 
For this are varions penances enjoined ; 
Some are hang to bleach npon the wind. 
Some plunged in waters, oUiers purged in fires. 
Till ad the dregs are drained, and all the mst ezpirea. 
All haTB their manes, and those manes bear ; — 
The few, so cleansed, to these abodes repair. 
And breathe, in mmfie fields, the soft EWsian air. 
Then they are happy, when by length of time 
The scarf is worn away of each committed crime ; 
No raeok is left of their halntaal stains ; 
But uie pare ether of the soul remains. 
Bat, when a thousand roUing years are past, — 
So long their punishments and penance last,-— 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
CompeU'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In lar^ forgetful draughts, to steep the cares 
Of their past labors and their irksOTue years, 
That, unremernVring of its former pain. 
The soul may sufier mortal flesh again."* 

Stich were the views entertained by the meet 
enlightened heathen nations, of the reahn of the 
dead. And nothing can be more obrions to any one 
who goes into a careful examination of the subject, 
than that the views of the Greeks and Romans 
underwent a gradual change, relative to Aoifaf , be« 
tween the days of Homer and those of ViigS. A 
similar change took place in the Hebrew mind, be- 
tween the days of Moses and those of our Saviour, so 
that, in his times, the opinions of the Jews, concern- 
ing the world of spirits, very nearly coincided with 

•Prydea's YirgU, ^neid, vi., 92(3^1020. 
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tkose eBtettained by Ae Greeks and the Bomaiis, 
as abore described.^ There was, probably, some 
diversity of opinion among them ; but these, or opin- 
ions very nearly like them, generally prevailed in 
the times of the Saviour, among the Pharisees in 
particular. Unlike both the Greeks in Homer's 
time, and the Hebrews in the days of Moses and 
the prophets, both the Gredcs and Jews of these la- 
ter periods, divided hades into two parts, the place 
,of happiness and the place of misery. So, too, both 
came to believe, that, after a certain number of years, 
souls returned to the earth to inhabit other bodie6.t 
" The Jews did not, indeed, adopt the pagan faUes> 
on this subject, nor did they express themselves, en- 
tirely, in sthe same manner ; but the general train of 
thinking, in both, came pretty much to coincide. 
The Greek hades they found well adapted to ex- 

* Campbell's Four Gospels, Diss. 6, Pt. 2, § 19. 

t << Tbe prevalent and distingcdsihing opinion was, that 
the soul survived the body, that vicious souls would sufier 
an everlasting imprisonment in hades, and that the souls of 
the virtuous would both be happy there, and, in process of 
time, obtain the privilege of transmigrating into other 
bodies That this Pythagorian dogma was be- 
come pretty general among the Jews, appears even from 
some passages in the Grospels/' Campbell's Fear Gonp^, 
Piss, o, Pt. 2, ^ 19. So of the Pharisees, it is said by Jose- 
phus — *^ They also believe that sools have an imiuortal vigor 
m them, and that, under the earth, there will be rewards and 
punishments, according as tjiey have lived virtuously or 
vkskmsly in this life ; and the latter are to be detained in an 
everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power to 
revive and live again." Antiquities, B. 18, Ch. 1, ^3. 
Whiston'sTr. 

16 
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pnsB die Hebrew sheol. This they came to eon- 
ceiTe ad including diflferent sorts of habitations, for 
ghosts of different characters. And, though they 
did not receive the terms Elysium^ or El^sian^fiddst 
as suitable appellations for the regions peopled by 
good spirits, they took, instead of them, as better 
adapted to their own theology, the garden of Eden, 
or Paradise, a name originally Persian, by which 
the word answering to garden, especially when ap- 
plied to Eden, had commonly been rendered, by the 
Seventy. To denote the same state, they sometimes 
used the phrase AhrahanCt bo9om, a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the manner in which they reclined a( 
meals. But, on the other hand, to express the un- 
happy situation of the wicked, in that intermediate 
state, they do not seem to have declined the use of 
the word tartarus.*^ 

So much for the classical and Jewish usage of the 
term hades ; from which it aj^pears, by the facts pre- 
sented and the best authority, that the ideas of the 
Greeks and Romans, and those of the Jews of our 
Saviour's time, very nearly coincided. It now re- 
mains for us to examine the New Testament usag^ 
of this term. 

* CampbelPs Four Gospels, Diss. 6/ Pt. 2, f 19. 
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HADES. 

Having exhibited the classical and Jewish view 
of the meaning of the term hades, the question very 
naturally arises, — Did the writers of the New Tes- 
tament use it in the same sense ? I say the New 
Testament, because it is with this alone that we 
are now concerned ; as the Old Testament represen 
t^on of the under-world was exhibited in the con- 
sideration of the meaning of the term sheol. 

I think no man, who has paid the slightest atten- 
ticm to the manner in which this term is used in 
the New Testament, can, for one moment, doubt, 
vrhtit answer to return to this question. Such a 
person must admit, that so far as usage is con- 
cerned, the evidence is most conclusive, that the 
writers of the New Testament used this term, nei- 
ther in precisely the same sense as the classics, 
nor yet in that of the Jews of their time ; but in the 
more general sense of the Septuagint translation of 
the Old Testament, and entirely in conformity with 
the earlier usage of the Hebrew word sheol, for the 
stixte of the dead in general, as beneath the surface 
of the ground. An example or two will verify this 
view. "Thou Capernaum, which- art exalted to 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hades ;^^^ i. e., 

♦Matt.U: %. - 
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jou who are exalted to the highest point of gran* 
deur and magnificence, and enjoy the highest privi* 
leges, shall be brought down to the lowest depths of 
degradation and rum. ** Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hades ; nor suier thy holy one to see cor- 
mpdon '*^ L e., thoa wilt not permit my spirit to 
remain in the state of the dead, until my body shall 
decay. Hence Prof. Stuart says, '* We here find it 
sometiines employed in almost or quite a lUerai 
sense, i. e., as meaning world beneath^ under-^ijarld ; 
sometimes in a sense similar to that of Orciu or 
Infsrims^ \. e., the place oi departed ^oals; and 
sometimes in the sense ol kingdom or region of the 
dead,^^ And afterwards he adds — " That the 
Heb![pws used the Greek word hades^ so as to cor-> 
respond in general with their sheol^ is quite ][dain. 
.... We can no more argue that hade$i as used 
by them, did in all respects mean the same as it did 
:among the Greeks, than we can argue in like man- 
ner in regard to the use of the words theos^ angelos^ 
joter"t etc. 

So much for the geneml sense in which the 
writers of the New Testament used the term /todcs. 
But although they commonly used it in perfect con- 
formity with the Old Testament usage of sheolf yet 
there are instances in which it seems to me, the 
New Testament writers used it in a sense peculiar 
to themselves. They seem to have used it in more 

♦ Acts 2 : 31. t Excget. Ess., y^. 129. X I^id., p. 136. 
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of a q[>iritual sense, for the state of the dead, with* 
oat any reference to the locality — ^whether it is in 
the ^, under the earth, ot somewhere else. This 
seems a necessary inference from the general char- 
racter of their language, in reference to a ftituie 
state. Hence, when Christ rose from the dead and < 
went to heaven, he is represented as going up into 
heayen."^ So Stephen, when he was stoned, lodced 
up into heaven and saw God and Christ.! So St. 
Paul says " he was caught up into paradise, "t So 
too, it is asked — ** Who shall ascetid into heaven ? 
that is, to hring Christ down, or who shall desccTid, 
into the deep ? that is, to hring Christ up again from 
the dead."^ How are we to reconcile this language 
with the prevalent view, that both the placp of hap- 
piness and that of misery are doum beneath the sur- 
face of the ground ? It appears to me, the only way 
to solve the difficulty is, to suppose they used the 
term hades, in a modified sense, for the world of 
spirits, the same as they have the word anastasist 
translated in our common version, resurrection, in 
the general sense of future life, without reference 
to the manner of attaining it II 



♦ Mark 6 : 9. Luke 24 : 15. f Acts 7 : 55, 

1 2 Cor. 12 : 2—4. ^ Rom. 10 : 7. 

)| The word itr&tnaaig was used by the Jews in the times 
of oar Saviour to designate a sort of metempsychosis or trans* 
migration of souls ; while nothing can be more obvious, 
than that no such thing was intended by it, as used b^ 
Christ and his apostles. CampbelPs Four Gos^gels^ Bi^* t:^^ 

16^ 
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There is one instance of a peculiar usage of the 
term in question. Unlike all other passages in 
which it occurs, it represents an individual as lifting 
up his eyes in torment, in hades. Standing out by 
itself as it does, an exception to all other occurrences 
of the word, it seems but just that it receive espe- 
cial attention. A separate section, therefore, will 
be ^oted to its consideration. 



. sBcnoM rv. — ^Ezposiriozf of Linus is : ss. 

The' language of this text is — " The rich man 
also died ; and in bell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments.'' The connection in which these 
words are found, and the discourse of which it 
makes a part, is confessedly a parable ; and it will 
at once be perceived, by every one who will take the 
pains to read it with any tolerable degree of atten- 
tion, that it was addressed to the Jews, who per- 
sisted in the rejection of Jesus, as the Messiah, in 
the face, and in defiance, of the clearest and most 
convincing testimony. And not only so, but they 
perverted the teachings of Moses, and the prophets, 
80 as to answer their own base and selfish designs 

Pt. 2, J 19. "The immortality of human souls, aad the 
transmigration of the good, seem to have been all they com- 
prehended in the. phrase avacrracri; xwv vxgmv. Indeed, the 
words strictly denote no more than the renewal of life. '^ 
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and purposes. Hence the parable closes with these 
words ; — ^* If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.'* To illustrate this fact, the parable 
was uttered — their perversity, and their hardened 
and determined obstinacy. And the statement wsis 
fully demonstrated, by their subsequent conduct, 
in relation to the resurrection of Jesus himself. 
They had no more faith in him after his resurrec- 
tion, than they had before. It was to rebuke them 
for their perverseness and obstinacy, that this para- 
ble was spoken. This was its main design, while, 
perhaps, in its arrangement, there was a subordi- 
nate purpose, to expose and rebuke some of their 
theological opinions, which had a direct bearing 
upon their practices, with a peculiar reference to 
their future condition. 

The whole parable, I regard a sort of argurnen- 
tuin ad kominem, as the logicians say ; or an argu- 
ment against them, drawn from their own admitted 
doctrines and notions. Jesus does not state his 
own belief upon this subject ; but admits, for the 
sake of the argument, their peculiar notions about 
the future state, without intending to sanction them 
as true thereby. He then takes two individuals, 
one whose character and circumstances were per- 
fectly conformable to their ideas of moral rectitude. 
A man who enjoyed all the advantages of wealth, so 
far as position in society and leisure to seek K>& ^^^^rc^ 
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good and happiness were concerned — one who was 
chargeable with no particular immoralities or crimes ; 
an individual we should now term a very good, 
moral sort of a man, who did no one any particular 
good or hurt ; an inefficient, good-natured, harmless, 
unconcerned sort of a character, intent upon secur- 
ing his own selfish gratification ; a man who was 
disposed to do a favor for a fellow if he came in his 
way, and it would not cost him too much effort, or 
interfere very much with his own ease or pleasure ; 
a man who lived chiefly to pamper his appetites and 
passions, without concerning himself much about 
other people's happiness or misery. Such a selfish 
mortal, as a Jew, they supposed, when dead, and 
his body composed in the tomb, was sure of enter- 
ing into the society and becoming a favorite of Abra- 
ham in the future world. 

He then introduces another individual in contrast 
with this man, whose condition and circumstanees 
are as different as possible. He is a miserable beg- 
gar, whose body was a mass of disease. He wae 
so covered with ulcers, that he was an object of 
loathing and abhorrence to all who might approadi 
him. In the eye of a Jew, the very circumstance of 
an individual's being in so miserable a condition, 
was the most conclusive evidence, that he had been 
guilty of some enormous and shocking crtme,"^ for 

• Luke 13 : 1 — 5. See Kenrick*s remarks on this place. 
Also Barnes, livermore, Faige and others m loco. 
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which he ¥ras doomed to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence here, as a prelude to a more miserable exist- 
ence hereafter. 

Both of these men die. One in his splendid 
mansion, surrounded by friends and magnificence 
to minister to bis wants and soothe the pangs of 
mortal disease, and he is buried in pomp and splen- 
dor; while the other departs in loneliness, and is 
either denied the rite of buri^l, or hurried away to 
his grave by his few poor and destitute friends, or 
by some stranger, in so private a manner, that the 
event is unnoticed. 

Jesus then changes the scene from this to 
the world of the dead, as their imaginations 
had conceived it, and there presents them with 
these individuals in circumstances entirely reversed. 
The rich man now is in miseraHe circumstances, 
and becomes the one to ask favors of him who had 
been deemed unfit ^to be received into his diansion 
on earth. All this was subordinate to the main 
design of the parable, to expose to them their false 
views of the means of securing future bliss ; to show 
them, that according to their own views of a future 
worid, they had entirely mistaken the grounds of 
admittance to a condition of happiness in that state ; 
that instead of being what they had supposed, 
a fiuthful observance of the rites of the ceromonial 
kw, a descendance from Abraham, and a dec^iit 
regard to the laws of morality — a sort of negative 
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goodness — ^it demands a positive goodness — purity 
and benevolence of heart, which looks beyond self 
and selfish gratifications, upon the great world of suf- 
fering humanity, and will prompt the individual to 
active efiibrts for human good-— efforts that will 
demand some sacrifice of personal ease and selfish 
gratification. 

A conversation is then introduced, as being car- 
ried on between Abraham and this rich man, who 
mutually acknowledge each other as father and son, 
in allusion, probably, to the fact of his being a true 
son of the Jewish church, first in relation to his own 
condition, and then in reference to his Jewish 
brethren. These, he evidently regarded, as on the 
direct road to the same condition as he very unex- 
pectedly found himself in ; and that the only way 
for them to escape^ was by reformation, for which 
he manifested no little anxiety. This was the 
point at which the whole parable is aimed — to 
show, that according to their own views, the whole 
of them were on the direct road to a place of mis- 
ery, which they had supposed expressly fitted up 
and solely for heathens and some exceedingly wick- 
ed persons ; such as suicides, and those guilty of 
enormous and shocking crimes ; and that they were 
so wrapped up and deluded with self-righteous- 
ness, and so full of obstinacy, that they would 
hearken to no warning voice, not even of one from 
the dead. Such is my view of the meaning of this 
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parable. But I do not suppose that Jesus meant, 
in this, to sanction their views of the future world 
as true, more than the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles intended to be understood as admitting the 
reality of the existence and supernatural power of 
the heathen deity, Apollo, in saying that a certain 
girl was possessed of the spirit of Python.* It 
was merely confuting some of their errors and 
rebuking their obstinacy, by admitting their own 
opinions. And this was most efiectually done, in 
putting the rebuke into the mouth of their father 
Abraham, on whose account they claimed such 
high prerogatives. 

How far this parable may be urged in favor of 
the opinion, that the consequences of sin do extend 
beyond this life, may, perhaps, be a question. Al- 
though I believe, most firmly, that the consequences 
of sin do extend beyond this life, I cannot rely upon 
this text as proof of it. I think it no evidence that 
Jesus entertained such a view, because the whole 
structure of the story recognizes and is founded 
upon the common opinions of the Jews and hea- 
thens, which were substantially the same, and 1 
cannot bring myself to believe, that he meant to be 
understood, as teaching, that these views were in> 
conformity with ^e actual state of things in the 
worid of spirits. 

In regard to the idea, that this text teaches the 

* See p. 61, of this worXL^ UQtet« 
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doctrine of endless misery, nothing can be more 
groundless ; for not a word is said or intimated* as 
to the duration of the states of either of these men. 
That, of necessity, depended upon their continuing 
to sustain their respective characters, even if the 
parable was designed as an express recognition of 
the truth of the doctrine of future punishment.'*^ 
Beside this, there is no truth more clearly revealed 
in the Bible, than that hades itself is to be destroyed, 
and a song of triumph sung over it by man.t 

In regard to the impassable gulf, upon which the 
idea, that the punishment mentioned in this para- 
ble is to be endless, there is really no argument 
afforded by it, in favor of this opinion, even admit- 
ting it was designed to recognize the truth of the 
doctrine of future punishment; because there is 
just as impassable a gulf between the good and the 
bad in this world, as in the next. A good m^n, 
while good, can no more enter into the state of the 
bad here, than he can hereafter ; nor the bad into 
that of the good. Still all admit, that those now 
bad men may get into the state of the good any 
time, while they remain in this world at least. In- 
deed, it is one of the leading aims of the gospel to 
secure ^is, by removing this great gulf out of the 
way, which it does by converting bad into g09d 

♦ See pp. 129—133, of this work, 
f See p. 172 of this work, note. 
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men. Hence we read of men's passing from death 
unto life ;* and of their being translated from the 
kingdom of darkness into that of God's dear Son.t 
It is not man's outward condition, which constitutes 
his essential happiness or misery, as a moral being ; 
but his inward state. The only obstacle in the way 
of any man's entrance into a state of happiness, is 
his own Trior oH condition. This is the impassable 
gulf fixed in every wicked man's path, and the only 
one in any world ; not an outward barrier. So that, 
although this gulf is impassable, a way is provided 
by which it may be removed out of every roan's 
path. Let him become a good man and it will 
vanish away, no matter where he is, whether in 
this world or the next. 

*j€lHi»:24. tOd. 1:13. 

17 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GREEK WORD TARTARUS, RENIffiRED HELL 
IN OUR COMMON VERSION OP THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, CONSIDERED AS AN OBJEC- 
TION TO UNIYERSAUSM. 

The word Tartarus^ does not occur in the Scrip- 
tures at all ; '* but a denominative verb, tartaroo^ 
which means to send to Tartarus, to confine in 
Tartarus, to punish in Tartarus, occurs in'* one 
place, t '* Here it is said, that Grod spared not the 
an^ls who sinned, but confining them in Tartarus, 
he put them in chains of darkness, incarcerated for 
trial or kept for judgment'*^ This is ah exceed- 
ingly tame rendering of the original, and falls very 
far short of giving anything like its full force. A 
more literal rendering would be, '* but hurled them 
down to hell ;"ll or " thrust them down to Tartarus.'*1f 
The term tartarosa^^ conveys the idea of violence 
or force directed against the wishes and efforts of 
an antagonist. 

In the Greek mjrthology, Tartarus was <* the 
fabled place of punishment in the lower world. 

* rit^aqo^, f ra(»rao^o». f 2 Pet. 2 : 4. 

6 Stuart's Exeget. Ess., p. 137. 

I Donnegan's Lex., in ra^aqoa, 

^ Robinson's Greek Lex. Ibid. ** xm^m^^tm^. 
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According to the ideas of the Homeric and Hesiodic 
ages, it would seem that the world or universe was 
a hollow glohe, divided into two equal portions hy 
the flat disk of the earth. The external shell of 
this globe is called by the poets Irazen and iron, 
probably only to express its solidity. The superior 
hemisphere was named Heaven, and the inferior 
one Tartarus. The length of the diameter of tho 
hollow sphere is given thus by Hesiod. It woald 
take, he says, nine days for an anvil to fall from 
Heaven to Earth ; and an equal space of time 
would be occupied by its fall from Earth to the bot- 
tom of Tartarus. The luminaries which give light 
to gods and men, shed their radiance through qII 
the interior of the upper hemisphere, while that of 
the inferior one was fllled with eternal darkness, 
and its still air was unmoved by aiiy wind. Tarta- 
rus was regarded, at this period, as the prison of 
the gods, and not as the place of torment for wicked 
men ; being to the gods, what Erebus was to meti, 
the abode of those who were driven from the super- 
nal world. The Titans, when conquered, were 
shut up in it, and Jupiter menaces the gods with 
banishment to its murky regions. The Oceanus 
of Homer encompassed the whole earth, and beyond 
it was a region unvisited by the sun, and therefore 
shrouded in perpetual darkness, the abode of a peo- 
ple whom he names Cimmerians. Here the poet, 
of the Odyssey also places Erebus, the realm ef 
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Hato and Proseipina, the Goal dtrelling-plaea 
of all the race of men, a place which the poet of 
the niad describes as lying within the besom of 
the earth. At a later period, the change of reli- 
gions gradnallif affected Erebus, the place of the 
reward of the good ; and Tartarus was raised up, 
to form the prison in which the wicked suffered the 
panishment dae to their crimes."* 

Ftof. Stout sajrs, "Tftttams is employed, in 
Greek, to designate a supposed subteiraneaD i^on, 
as deep down below Uie upper part of Hades aa the 
earth is distant fnm heaven."! A few pasnges 
fnnn the classics relating to this subject, may not be 
altogether unintereeting. Jupiter is represented as 
fi»bidding all the gods from interfering in a battle 
abo^t to be fought, and threatening them, if disobe- 
dient, in these words, — 

"Tlut ROd bat enters yon forbidden field, 

Who yiddi ssaistuice, or but wills to yield, . 

Back to the skies, wilh shame, he shall be driTcn, 

Oash'd with dishonest woands, the scora of beavvn- 

Ot far, oh tar from steep Olympus thrown, 

Low in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan. 

With barning; chains &i'd to the brazen Soon, 

And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors ; 

As deep beneath ihe inrernal centre hurled, 

As from that centre to the ethereal world."t 

In speaking of this place Virgil makes nearly the 
same representation, and describes it only as the 
place where the gods are punished. 
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" 'T is here, in diff 'rent paths, the way divides j — 
The right to Plato's golden palace guides, 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depths of Tartafu^ descends — 
The seat of night profound and punished fiends. 

The gaping gulf low to the centre lies, < 
And twice as deep as earth is distant from the skies. 
The rirals of the gods, the Titan race, 
Here, singed with lightning, roll within th' unfathomed 
space."* 

From what has been said, it will be seen, that Tar- 
tanis is only a part of Hades. According to the older 
classics, it was the place where the gods only were 
confined. But in later times it came to be regarded 
as a place of punishment for wicked men. Hence, 
Prof. Stuart says ; — *^ It is not improbable that the 
general conception of Hades, as meaning the region 
of the dead, comprised both an Elysium and a 
Tartarus, or a state of happiness and a state of 
misery.'t That such was the fact in the more 
modem times, particularly among the Jews, admits 
of little doubt. 

Now the question is, did the apostle, in the text 
under consideration, mean to be understood to teach 
the same doctrine as the heathen and the Jews of 
his time held ? Did he mean to be understood to 
say, that, bene'ith the surface of the ground, there 
was a vast region, to which all men go at death 
and that that region was divided into a place of 

♦ Dryden's Virgil, ^neid vi. 726—763. f Essays, p. 135. 
17* 
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happiness and a place of misery ? If he adopted 
the heathen or Jewish ideas upon this subject, 
between whom there was little difference, except in 
the use of terms, such must have been what he 
meant But who will pretend to defend such an 
opinion ? I hardly think any one can be found 
wiBiag to accept such a christianized heathenism. 
Beside, if the apostle intended to describe a place 
of future punishment by the use of this word, it 
must have been regarded merely as temporary ; for 
these angels were only confined there to await their 
trial. Such a confinement, of course, is limited in 
its duration, whatever may follow the trial. 

The term Tartarus ** is occasionally employed, iir 
the later classic writers, for the under-world in 
general."''^ In other words, it is emplc^ed to sig- 
nify not the prison of Hades alone, but the same as 
Hades itself. So similiar is it to the language in 
one of the Psalms, that one is almost forced to think 
the apostle had that text in his mind when he 
penned this. **The wicked shall be turned into 
hell.'t That is, they should come to a violent 
death — should be forced out of this world and into 
the foture, against their wills and efforts. So these 
angels, be they what they may, were forced out of 
the state or mode of existence in which they were, 
into another and untried condition. This view of its 
meaning is confirmed by the circumstance, that it is 

* Staart^s Ezeget. Ess., p. 137. t ^s* 9 : 17- 
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described as a place of darkness. ** Delivered^ them 
into chains of darkness." This goes strongly to 
confirm the opinion, that Tartams is here used in 
the sense of sheol and hades; for these terms always 
denote a place of darkness. * . 



CHAPTER VII. 

TUB HEBREW-GREEK WORD GEHENNA ALWAYS 

RENDERED HELL IN THE COMMON VERSION 

OP THE NEW TESTAMENT, CONSIDERED 

AS AN OBJECTION TO UNIVERSALISM. 

SECTION I. — ^PREUMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

The term Gehenna is the one universally fixed 
upon by the advocates of the " absolute eternity" 
of punishment, as the name of the place where it is 
to be inflicted, " That gehenna is employed in the 
New Testament, to denote the place of future 
punishment, prepared for the devil and his angels, 
is indisputable. This is the sense, if I mistake not, 
in which Gehenna is always to be understood in the 
New Testament, where it occurs just twelve 
times.'** " It is a word peculiar to the Jews, and 
was employed by them some time before the com- 
ing of Christ, to denote that part of sheol which was 
the habitation of the wicked after death. This is 
proved by the fact oT its familiar use in the New 
Testament, and by the fact of its being found in 
the apocryphal books and Jewish Targums, some of 
which were written before the time of our Sa- 

« Campbell's Four Gospels, Diss. 6, Ft. 2, ^ 1. 
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viour."* By future ponishment is here inteDded 
endless punishment. 

Such is the ground assumed by the believers in 
the doctrine of endless punishment* and the ques- 
tion is — ^Is it well founded? It is admitted, that 
the Pharisees and the Essenes, in the times of our 
Saviour, believed in the endless punishment of the 
wicked, and the question to be setded is — Did they 
use the term GekenTia to describe the place where 
this punishment was to be inflicted ? That it was 
used by the Jews, some hundreds of years after 
Christ, to designate the place of the damned, is 
freely admitted. '* It is admitted, that the Jews of 
a later date, used the word Gehenna to denote Tar- 
tarus, that is, the place of infernal punishment ''t 
The Christians of the second century so understood 
the matter. Clemens Alexandrinus says — ** Does 
not Plato acknowledge both the rivers of fire, and 
that profound depth of the earth which the bar- 
barianst call Gehenna ? Does he not mention pro- 
phetically, Tartarus, Cocytus, Acheron, the Phlege- 
thon of fire, and certain other places of punishment, 
which lead to correction and discipline ? "^ 

But the question is not what were the facts in 
regard to the usage of this term some centuries 
after Christ. It is^-What are they as presented at 



* Tract 224, p. 31. f Staart's Exeget. Ess., p. 141. 
' By barbanans, is here intended the Jews. 
Ihiiyersalist Expositor, Vol. 2, pp. 366, 367. 
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attd before his time ? The whole force of the argu- 
ment, a priori as it is, depends upon its being 
made out by fair and unexceptionable testimony — 
by witnesses which cannot be impeached — ^that the 
term gehenna was so used at that precise time. 
Testimony as to what was the state of the case at a 
subsequent period, is only a presumption as to what 
was the fact at that time. It is only an argument 
a posteriorit which would be entitled to considerable 
weight, if not arrested by any conflicting circum- 
stances, belonging to that earlier period. 

Now the appeal is made, to sustain the position, 
that Crehenna is used as the name of the place of 
infernal punishment by the Jews, as we l/ave seen, 
to certain Jewish writings, called the Targums and 
the Talmuds,* and also to the apocryphal writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. There are two ques- 
tions to be settled in regard to these writings, before 
they can be admitted as testimony in the case. 
The first is — Is this term found in th^se writings ? 
If so, were they written about the time or before 
the days of our Saviour ? If both these questions 
are answered in the affirmative, and it occurs in 

* R may here be remarked, that the Targums are trans- 
lations of the Old Testament into Chaldee^ though they 
are, in fact, in many instances, mere paraphrases of the 
original. The word Targum means translation. Horn's 
Intro., Vol. 2, p. 157. Phil. 1831. The Talmuds are a 
collection of Jewish traditions, called the Mishna, to whidi 
are attached comments, called the G^mara, for their elucida- 
tion. Prideauz's Connexions, Vol. 1, p. 269. Baltimore, 
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soch a sense, then the witness is cinnpetent to tes- 
tify in the case ; and if uneqniTocal, it must settle 
the question; but if not, the testimony cannot be 
accepted. It must be rejected as inapposite to the 



That the word occurs in the Targums and Tal« 
muds, I believe is admitted on all hands, and the 
question is, — When were they written? Do they 
belong to a period about the time of our Saviour, or 
not ? The whole matter depends upon the answ» to 
this question. Is it certain, then, that these writings 
were composed before or about the commencenu^nt 
of the Christian era ? I answer, no. Their date is 
extremely uncertain, as an appeal to the statements 
of the critics will show. 

The oldest of these writings in which the term 
Grehenna occurs, in the sense of a place of future 
pani^unent, is the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
where it is said to occur several times in this sense. 
To what age does this book belong ? ** Most of the 
eminent critics now agree, that it could not have 
been completed till some time between two and four 
hundred years after Christ.""^ " Neither the lan- 
guage nor the method of interpretation is the same 
in all the books. In the historical works, the text 
is translated with greater accuracy than elsewhere ; 
in some of the prophets, as in Zechariah, the inter- 
pretation has more of the Rabbinical and Talmudical 

• Univ. Expos., Vol. 2, p. 368. 



dHOader. Frdm Uiis iwieCj we may pnipedy in- 
fer, that the work » a a^lecdoo of ialerpietatiopa 
of ae f c r a l learned iiiea,iiiade towaid tbe doae of 
the third centsrj, and eairtainiag aone of a nuidi 
older date ; for that some parts of it existed as ewAf 
as ia the second centorj, l yp e aa from the additioos 
which hare been tnnsfened from some Chaldee 
panpfafase into the Hebrew text, and were absadj 
in the text in the second eealnry.'^ Others have 
assigned its date to the third, feardi, and eren aa 
late as die eighdi centory.t 

Thus it will be seen, diat the date of this book is 
exceedingiy uncertain, and that all diat can be 
adduced to establish this point, is little better dian 
mere conjecture. Now a book, the date of which is 
so extremely oncertain as this is, cannot be very 
good eridence of the usage of a word at a specific 
time, io the absenee of all other testimony. 
Especially is this die oaae, when we know a very 
gveat change took jdace in the opinions and pfaiaae- 
ology of the Jews, between that period and the 
earliest date assigned this book by any sober 
judicious critict It has been well said, that *^ 



* John's Intro, to the O. T., p. 66. Home*8 Intro., Vol. 2, 
p. 160. 

fUnir. Expos^' Vol. 2, p. 368. 

t Perhaps an exception should be made of Gesenius, who 
maintains the higher antiquity of this work ; bat his views 
are not adopted by the more recent Gennaa critics. They 
still adhere to the opinion of its later date. 
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the ttiiie of Josephas onwards, there is an interval of 
about B,' century, from which no Jewish writings 
have descended to us. This was a period of dread- 
fol change and ruin with that distracted people. 
Their body politic was dissolved ; the whole system 
of their ceremonial religion had been crushed ia the 
fall of their city and temple ; and they themselves, 
scattered abroad, were accursed on all the fieice of the 
earth. In these circumstances, it was natural that 
their sentiments and usages should undergo a rapid 
modification ; and if we may judge from the state 
in which we find their doctrine, when their own 
compositions again appear in view, they adopted 
almost every conceit, provided it were sufficiently 
extravagant and ridiculous, that ever crossed the 
l»ain of a mad-man**** 

In regard to the Talmuds, they are no better au- 
thority in the case, than the Targums.^ They are 
assigned to no earlier a period than the second cen- 
tvsry. There are two of these works, the Jerusalem 
Taltnud and the Babylonish. " The former was 
completed about the year of our Lord three hundred ; 
and the latter was published about two hundred 
years after, in the beginning of the sixth century."t 
So feur as the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment are concerned, the term Gehenna is not to be 

* Uiiiversalist Expos., Vol. 2., p. 366. 
tPrideaux's Ccumexions, Vol. 1, p. 269. Home's Intro., 
V<H. 2, p. 296—297. 
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tmmi » dwm, notwlthstandiiig diey hsre ao oAca 
hna appealed to as aSbrding teadmony in ibe 

CMC* 

Vtas h will be seen, that ibere is an entire ab- 
■HKe of decided and nneqaivocal testimony, aaida 
limn the New Testament, to show that GebeoBa, 
in the dmes of onr Savionr, waa the name of a 
place of endless punishment The caae majr be 
stated in this way. Before his day, the Old Teala- 
nient was written in Hebrew, where the word bad 
its origin. The Septnagint translation of the Old 
Testament was made some two hundred yean be- 
fore his tnrlb, where the word is found, with aome 
Tariation of spelling. In both of these woits 
Gehenna is never used as the name of a place <tf 
punishment in the future worid. Cotempoiaiyt ot 
nearly so, with Jesus and his apostles, was FUlo 
Judtms, in%boBe writiDgs, now extant, the word is 
not to be found. Immediately after Christ, Joaephas 
composed bis works; and allbongh he treats par- 

■I haidlj know hoir 10 explain this ciicnmstuice ^ Ch' the 
suiement has been made by men who had both the leata- 
isgand ihe means of bnowing better. One thing is cedaia, 
and thai is, that such men hare no apology that can justify 
SDch a mmiateiDent to cmiunon readers, who hare not Itie 
means of detecting it. In the Apocrypha the woid bell oe- 
cnn in the folloving places, and is a rendering of Hades, 
instead of Oehenna, as I can leslify from a personal exaffli- 
natkm. Tobit, 13; 2 j Wisdom, 16: 13; 17: 14; (tSdCthe 
Scp.;)GccleB. 21: 10; 51: 5, 6 j Dan. 3 : 66. It ocean aba 
'- " ^^. 2:29; 4:S;8: 53; bnlastbis book exisu tmlf 
atin, it'isnc aolhohty in the case. 
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tScnlariy of the difieient sects among the Jews, and 
gives a very full description of their doctrines, he 
nerer used the term. Now had Gehenna, in his 
time, been used by the Jews as the name of the 
place of endless punishment, in which the Pharisees 
beliered, is it^ supposable, that he would not have 
used it, in describing their opinions ? 

Beside all this, the ideas of the Jews, as exhibited 
in the writings of the Apocrypha, Philo and Jose- 
.j^us, in reference to punishment, were such that 
diey could not have used Gehenna as the name of 
the pkce in which it was to be inflicted, in the 
future world. " If we misjudge not, both the Apoc- 
rypha, and the works of Philo, when compared to- 
gether, aflbrd circumstantial evidence that the word 
cannot have been currently employed, during their 
age, to denote a place of future torment. . . . From 
the iem traces which remain to us of thjs age, it 
seems that the idea of future punishment, such as it 
was among the Jews, was associated with that of 
darkness, and not of Are ; and that among those of 
Palestine, the misery of the wicked was supposed to 
consist rather in privation, than in positive inflic* 
tion. . . . But we cannot discover, in Josephus, 
that either pf these sects," the Pharisees or the £s- 
senes, both of which believed the doctrine of endless 
misery, " supposed it to be a stale of fire, or that the 
Jews ever alluded to it by that emblem. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the absence of all proof that they 
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kad as yet named it GMienna, we find th^ir aotiiMis 
of it to have been snch as would not compoit mA. 
the tenn, in its later ns&ge.*** 

Such are the facts in the case, and how they can 
be reconciled with the position, that Grehenna, in out 
Saviour's day, had come to signify a place of poni^ 
ment, in the world of spirits, I cannot see. They 
present the strongest kind of negative proof that the 
word then had attained no such significati<m. At 
any rate, no direct evidence has yet been adduced, 
and I believe none can be, aside from the New 
Testament, of its ever being used in such a tense 
at that time. This is &tal to the a priori argu* 
ment, that it b^rs diis meaning in the New Testa* 
ment, and throws the whole matter upon the New 
Testame^t itself. ^ 



SECTION n. — THE DERIVATION OF GEHENNA. 

** It is originally a compound of the two Hebrew 
words gt hivmam^ the valley of Hinnom, a place 
near Jerusalem, of which we hear first in the b<k)k of 
Joshua, t It was there that the cruel sacrifices of chil- 
dren were made by fire to Moloch, the Ammonitish 
idol.^ The place was also called Tophet,ll and that, 

♦ Univ. Expos., Vol. 2, pp. 361— 366. f^*! '^I 
fJosh. 15:8; 18:6. § 2 Chron. 33 : 6. ||2 Kings 23: 10 
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09 IB aupposed, from the noise of drums, (Toph 
signifies a drum,) a noise raised on purpose to 
drown the cries of the helpless infants."^ 

** The word Gehenna is derired, as all agree, 
from the Hehrew words ge hinnom/ which, in pro- 
cess of time, passing into other languages, assumed 
diverse forms; e. g. Ghaldee Gehennomt Arabic 
Crokannam, Greek Crehenna. The vaUey of Hin* 
nam is a part of the pleasant wadi or ralley, which 
bounds Jerusalem on the south.! H^e, in ancient 
times, and under some of the idolatrous kings, the 
worship of Moloch, the horrid idol-god of the Am- 
monkes, was practised. To this idol, children were 
offiied in sacr^ce4 If we may credit the Rab- 
UnSt the head of the idol was like that of an ox ; 
wlule the rest of the body resembled that of a man. 
It was hollow within; and being heated by fire, 
children were laid in its arms and were literally 
« roasted alive. We cannot wonder, then, at the se- 
vere terms in which the worship of Moloch is every- 
where denounced in the Scriptures. Nor can we 
. w<mder that the place itself should have been called 
Tophet, i. e. ahofmruLtum^ detestation, (from toph, to 
vomit with loathmg.)^ 

" Afier these sacrifices had ceased, the place was 

♦ Campbell's Four Gospels, Diss. 6, Pt. 2, ^ 1. 

J Josh. 15 : 8 ; 18 : 6. 
2Kmgs23: lOj Ezek.23: 37, 39 j 2 Chron. 28 : 3 ; Lev. 
18 : 21 * 20 : 2. 
§ Jer! 31 : 32 j 19 : 6; 2 Kings 23 : 10 ; Ezck. 23 : 37, 39. 

18* 
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deseeiated; and made one of loathing and bonpor. 
The pious king Josiah caused it to be polluted, i. e. 
he caused to be carried there the filth of the city of 
Jerusalem. It would seem that the custom of dese- 
crating this place, thus haj^ily begun, was con- 
tinued in after ages, down to the period when our 
Saviour was on earth. Perpetual fires were kept 
up, in order to consume the offiil which was depos- 
ited there. And as the same ofial would breed 
worms, (for sd all putrefying meat does of course,) 
hence oame the expression, ' Where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.'^ 

'^Crehenna, originally a Hebrew word, whieb 
signifies the taUey of Hinnom^ is ccmiposed of the 
common noun, Gfee, valley, and the proper niune 
Hhmamj the owner of this valley. The valley of 
tbe sons of Hinnom was a delightful vale, planted 
with trees, watered by fountains, and lying near 
Jerusalem on the south«east, by the brook KidMm. 
Here the Jews placed that l»razen image of Moloch, 
vMch had the face of a calf, and extended its hsnds 
as those of a man. It is said, on the au&ority of the 
ancient Kabbins, that, to this image, the idolatrous 
Jews were wont not only to sacrifice doves, pigeons, 
lambs, rams, calves and bulls, but even to offer dieir 
children.! In the prophecy of Jeremiah,} this val- 
ley is called Tophety from Toph, a drum ; because 

• Stuart's Exegetical Ess., p. 140^141. 

1 1 Kings 9 : 7 ; 2 Kings 15 : 3, 4. J Ch. 7^ 31. 
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tKe admhiistnitoit in these honrflde rites, beat dmmt, 
lest the cneB and shridn of the infants i¥ho were 
burned, should be heard by the assembly.* At 
length, these i^efimoos practices Trere abolished by 
Josiah, and the Jews brought back to die pare wor> 
ship of God.^ Afier this, they held the place in 
sach abomination, it is said, that they cast into it all 
kinds of filth, togedier with the carcasses of beasts, 
and the nnburied bodies of criminals who had been 
eaeented. Continual fires were necessary, in order 
to consume these, lest the potr^ction ^ould infect 
the air ; and there were always worms feeding on 
the remaining relics. Hence it came, that any se* 
TMe punishment especially a shameful kind of death, 
was denominated GMienna."t 

Such is the undisputed deriva^n of Uiis Word, 
and such its literal meaning. And eren Frof. Stu- 
art admits, that <^ the word Gdienna, when used in 
respeet to a place of punishment, may be used, or 
might have been used, Uieratty" And the ques- 
tion now is, *< whether it is emjdoyed in its literaly** 
or in a ^^seeondartf and spiritual sense, in the 
New Testament."t That it is generally used in a 
literals sense in the New Testament, I suppose no 
one will pretend. It wiO doubtless be admitted, on 

•2 Kings 23: 10. 

f Schleusneri Lexicon in Nov. Test, sab yoee rittfOf as 
quoted in the XJniy. Expos., Vol. 2, pp. 354 — 355. 
1 1 Exeget. Ess., p. 141. 



aD lynidsy at ihe pnaoit day, diat it is diere Jimt 
geotenBj in a figmatiTe sense. It is a Jigure of 
something. This is dear from the whole history 
of the word. If it lefeis to fatore punishment, it is 
not the name of the {dace wiiere it is to be inflided, 
tmt oiyy a Jigure to repr e gen i it This being die 
case, indiether it means any soch thing, in any par> 
dcokr phtte, must be determined, not hy the force 
and meaning of the word its^, bat by the dmnex- 
ion in which it is found, or the subject to which it 
is applied. So much being admitted, it is, in efiect, 
giving up the w<xd as affording any eyidence, of 
itself, of the truth of the doctrine of endless misery, 
or even of future ponishment, however it may be 
in regard to somiB of the texts where it occurs. 
Whether it e?er refers to any such punishment in 
the New Testament, can be determined only by an 
actual examination of all the places where it occurs. 
If it is used as a figurative representation, the ipies- 
tion is — Of what is it a figure ? I think it was 
used by the writers of the New Testament, as a 
figore of puniskment in general, particularly any 
peculiarly severe or odious punishm^at, widiaot 
any leferaace to the place where inflicted, or its 
dmratum; and sometimes for anjrthing peculiarly 
odious and detestable. That such is its meaning, 
will ajqiear from an examination of the several 
texts wliere it occurs in the New Testament. 
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BECTIOll m. — ^NSW TESTAMBlfT USAGE OF THB TBBM 

GEHBinrA. 

In the examinatioQ of, the texts which will come 
under consideration, I shaU offer hut little on. the 
negative side of the question ; that is, to show the 
word gehenna does not mean a place of endless 
punishment. This has heen done very fully and 
th(»oughly by others."^ It will be my effort, rather to 
show what the texts reaUy mean^ which is the most 
important matter; and if this is truly represented, 
those interiKtetations which make them teach the 
doctrine of endless punishment, must of necessity 
be false. My work, therefore, will be comtructive^ 
rather than destructive; affirmaiive rather than 
negative. In the execution of this work, I shall 
not go into any lengthy arguments to sustain the 
explanations that maybe given. I shall aim to 
state my views of the texts that may come under 
review, as concisely as possible, without going at 
length into the reasons therefor. I pursue this 
course because I think it will convey a clearer and 
more distinct conception of the meaning of the texts, 
to the mmds of most readers, and be quite as satis- 
&ctory as a more elaborate method. I shall refer 



*See particularly Balfour's First Inquiry, wluch pie? 
sents about all that can be said on the negative side of this 
qnestiQii. 
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19 aodi mdMinties as msy be at hand, in 

lioB of wj p u ailiutts, so as to enable tboae who trnj 

be dupoaod, to pnisiie die mqinry still Either. 

The word Gekaaui occnrs in the New Testament 
jost twelve times. Five* of these are parallel with 
other texts, which reduces the instances of its use to 
Mven in nomber. These will now be examined in 
die chronok^ical order in which they were nttered, 
according lo the Harmony of the Grospeb by Dr. 
L. Carpenter. 

1. Matt. 5: 22. <'BatIsayiiiitoyoa,tliatwfaasoeTeris 
magrj with his broCber, widioot a cause, diall be in dansipr 
of d»e jadgmrnt; and whcsoerer skaU say \o Ins brother 
Baca, shall be in danger of the coondl; bat whosoeTer 
^lall say, Tboo UxA, shall be in danger of hea'/rt."\ 

Upon the word Cithenna^ in this text, Mr. Barnes 
says^ — ^* In this Terse it denotes a d^^ree of sufier- 
ing higher than the punishment inflicted by the 
court of seven, or the sanhedrim. And the whole- 
verse may therefore mean. He that hates his brother 
without a cause, is guilty of a yiolation of the sixth 
commandment, and shall be punished with a serer- 
ity similar to that inflicted by the court of judg- 
ment He that shall sufler his passions to trans- 

*l[att.5:30. Mark 9 : 43 and 45. Luke 12 : 5. Matt. 
S8 : 9. 

t lvoj«c iimu tt^ rl^ ytirvav rov nvQog, shall be tt bmo xitm s 
t9 the gehama of fre. — C^unpbell's note in loco, '< To be m 
4m^ of eyQ of any kind, is one thing ; to be tlbmoxima to 
itf is another. The most innocent person may be in daiigBr 
^ death, it is the guilty only who are obnoxioas to it." 
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|KHt kim to still greater extravagances, and shall 
make him an object of derision and contempt, shall 
be exposed to still severer punishment, correspond- 
ing to that which the zajihedrim^ or council, inflicts. 
But he who shall load his brother with odious ap- 
pellations and abusive language, shaU incur the 
severest degree of punishment, represented by being 
burnt alive in the horrid and awful valley of Hin- 
nom.'** 

" Three degrees of anger are specitied, and three 
corresponding gradations of punishment, propor- 
tioned to the different degrees of guilt. Where 
these punishments will be inflicted, he does not say, 
he need not say. The man, who indulges any 
wicked feelings against his brother man, is in this 
world punished ; his anger is the torture of his soot,, 
and unless he repents of it and forsakes it, it must 
prove his woe in all future states of his being. '*t 

The antithesis, in this passage, lies between the 
material views of the Jews, who regarded men'6 
overt acts of wrong, only as subjecting th^m to the 



* Note M Uco. 

t Livermore's Com. in loco ; also Dr. A. Clarke, Bloom- 
field, Eenrick and Paige in loco. Dr. Clarke, Eenrick and 
Paige seem to regard the whole in a strictly literal sense, 
rather than figarative ; while Bloomfield, Barnes and Liver- 
more seem to think the council, sanhedrim and gehenna 
mere figures ; Mr. B. and Dr. Bloomfield of future pun- 
ishment only, and Mr. Livermore of panishment in general, 
without any reference to the place where inflicted, or the Imm. 
f»hmj or its duration. 
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letribations of the Almighty, and the more qpiriiual 
views of Jesus, who maintained that the thoughts, 
fedingBf desires and piurposes of the individuid, 
dioagh never carried out in action, exposed him 
equally to punishment, with overt acts.^ And m 
my view, he did not refer to these several kinds of 
death inflicted hy the Jews, as the penalties to be 
su&red for these sins ; or to these tribunals as tak- 
ing cognizance of these oflences. They are referred 
to only as an illustration of the priTwiple upon 
whidi God would deal with men for their ^evil and 
malicious thoughts, feelings, desires and purposes. 
What he means to say is, that according to his 
religion, punishment would be inflicted upon men 
for these things, as well as for their overt acts ; and 
that, as in these^ it would be severe, in proportion 
to their malignity, and the evil they were calculated 
to [NToduce.t 

2. Matt. 5 : 29—30, " And if thy right eye ofiend| thee, 
pluck it out and cast it trom thee ; for it is profitable for 
thee, that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
iky whole body should be cast into heU.^ And if thy right 
hand offend^ thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee, for 
it is profitable for thee, that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into heSV^ 

* Matt. i5 : 28 ; 15 : 19. f ^niv. Miscel., vol. 2, p. 184—6. 

I <' We have no single word to express the import of 
ettavdaXltiWf which is peculiar to ecclesiastical Greek. It 
denotes to cause to faU, either from duty or allegiance. 
The noun ajt&vdalovf denotes the cause of sin or desertion, 
— a stumbling-block." Dr. L. Carpenter's Note in loco. 

^ Mai ftj^ olov t6 oaft& aov (tXn^if »l^ f%iwa¥, Ond not thy 
whole body should be thrust into gehama. 
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The daty enjoined in this text is ; " JkittfAjmM 
what is even the most desirable and aUiuring, aod 
seems the most necessary, when the sacrifice is 
demanded by the good of thy souL Some diink 
that there is an allusion to the amputation of dis- 
eased members of the body, to prevent the sptib$d 
of any disorder.""*^ This, I apprehend, is the ti«e 
idea. When a mortal disease seizes upon sei^e 
one of the limbs, it becomes necessary to ha?e that 
limb removed, to prevent the infection from spread- 
ing through the whole body, and filling it with dis- 
ease ai^d torture, and ultimately reducing it to a 
mass of loathsome corruption ; so when any evil 
passion springs up in the soul, and is leading the 
individual into sin, he must expel it from him, or, 
like a plague, it will spread through his whok moral 
constitufion, filling it with disease, putrefaction and 
torment, and making it as odious and abominable^ 
as the valley of Hinnom, — a fate as dreadful, in a 
moral point of view, as to sufier capital punishment^ 
by being burned alive in this loathsome and detest- 
able place ; or being executed, and then having the 
body thrown into this receptacle of filth, to putrefy 
and be consumed by the fire and worms with the 
rest of the offal of the city. 

Hence it is said, — " As it would be better to lose 
a limb, than to have the whole body become diseased 

* Bloomfield's Note in loco. 
19 
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«Dd putrid, and finally cast into the valley of Hin- 
noon, tke place of abomination, — the deepest diqgnce 
of which a Jew could conceive,— ^eo it would he 
better to crush and destroy any passion, however 
painful the struggle, than to have the whole moral 
v83lfBtem become infected, and to incur the dii^fraoe 
and punishment which might well be called the 
worm and fire of Gehenrui,*^ 

<* The main idea here conveyed, is that of punish- 
ment, extreme sufifering, and no intimation is given 
as tp its place, or its duration, whatever may be 
said in other texts in relation to these poi&tB. 
Wickedness is its own hell. A wronged conscience, 
awakened to remorse, is more terrible than fire or 
worm. In this life and in the next, sin and woe 
are forever coupled together. God has joined them, 
and man cannot put them asunder, "t 

3. Matt. 10: 28 «6at fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kiU the soul ; but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in helV^X L^ke 
12:4, 5.N 

The most natural construction of this text seems 
to be this, — Be not afraid of men, who, when they 
exert their utmost power, can only kill the body, 
but cannot touch the soul. They may destroy the 
natural life, the temporary dwelling-place of the 
soul ; but this is a small matter. It will not inter- 

* Pftige's Com. in loeo. f Livermore^s Com. in IWo 
% h fipp^ in Gehemia, 



mpt the Miss of the soal. Not eren this can be 
affected without youi consent ; much less its exists 
ence. Both are beyond their reach. They may 
destroy the body by the punishments inflicted in 
that loathscmie and aUiorred place, called Gekemia ; 
bat this will do you no harm as moral beings: 
Therefore, be not afraid of them, seeing they can 
do so little, even when they do their worst. But I 
tell you rather to fear God, who has far greater 
power ; who is able utterly to annikUdte both body 
and soul, your whole b^ing, in some manner equally 
horrible with having your body consumed in the 
valley of Hinnom. 

It appears to me, that the point of contrast be* 
tween men and God, is in reference to their power. 
The power of men can accomplish but little, even 
when exerted to its utmost It can reach cmly to 
the temporary dwelling-place of the soul, which 
must, sooner or later, fall to decay, if left to the 
operation of natural laws. But God's power is so 
grea^, that he can not only do what men may per- 
form, but much more. While men can destroy the 
habitation only, God can destroy both the habitation 
and the inhabitaTit, without implying that either 
will be done. It is a simple contrast of the abilities 
of the parties. 

This view seems to be confirmed by the circum- 
stances of the case. Jesus was giving his disciples 
directions concerning the promulgation of his reli- 
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'giW). Be and they knew, that, in the proaBCutioD 
of tliia work, they should not only sizflTer all mao- 
ner oi privations, hut he exposed to physical deatk 
bj the hands of their fellow-men, on account of tbeif 
labors and efibrts^ And it is his object to gaaid 
their minds against such a fear of men, as would 
lead them to swenre from duty, clothed in as much 
power as they might be, by contrasting their highest 
power with that of God. It is a mere contrasting 
•of Ae ability of God and men, not their disposition^f. 
<jit what &ey will actually do. It is saying to 
them, that if there was reason to fear men on 
account of their power ^ they had much greater rea- 
son to fear God — as much greater reason as his 
power is greater than theirs; that if they felt any 
^irinking from the performance of their duties, ibr 
fear of the evils men could bring upon their bodies^ 
they should remember that Grod, who will in no 
vrise clear the guilty, is able to do far more — ^to 
<lestroy or annihilate the soul as well as the body — 
not implying, by any means, that God wcmld anni- 
hilate their whole being, even should they prove 
Tecreant to their trust, through fear of men. It 
affirms nothing as to what would be their punish- 
ment in such an event; but simply implies that 
they would render themselves obnoxious to a pun- 
ishment proportionate to their guilt. 

That Gekennay in this text, cannot mean a place 
of punishment in another world, is manifest from 



the fiict, that the exhortation is addressed partku- 
larly to the disciples, who, if the common views are 
coRect, were in no sort of danger of such a punish- 
ment And even if it did refer to such a place, it 
wouid afford no evidence in favor of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment ; for it says not a word about 
their being punished there; but that their whole 
being may be destroyed in that place. Upon this 
supposition, it proves annihilation, if it proves any- 
thing.^ 

" That it was the design of Christ, to lead 
his disciples to reverence the surpassing power of 
God, which he thus illustrated, and not to make 
them fear an actual destruction of their souls and 
bodies in Gehenna, seems evident from the worda 
that immediately follow. For he proceeds to show 
diem that that power was constantly exerted in 
their behalf — ^not against them. See the following 
▼erses."t 

* I am aware, that the idea commonly attached to the 
words km and destroy in this text, is to torture or torment. 
Bat this is an idea ^hich is no more naturally expressed by 
the original words ^oxTtivWf rendered to &Uf in the first 
dause, and hroXXvfttj translated to destroy^ in the last clause, 
than it is by these English words. To torture or torment is 
by no means the usual signification of these words ; and I 
doubt whether they ever occur in this unusual sense in the 
New Testament, though they are of very frequent occur- 
rence; Scnoxrtivm occurring in seventy- five instances, and 
itnoXkvfii, in eighty-Jive cases. Univ. Expos., Vol. 4, pp. 
166, 167. Mr. Donnegan defines imoXXvfUi primarily, " to 
destroy utterly." 

t Univ. Expos., Vol. 4, p. 169. Paige's Com. in loco. 
19* 



4. Matt. 18 : 8, 9. << Wherefore, if thjr hand or thj imt. 
offend* thee, cut them off, and cast them from thee ; it is 
better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than 
having twci hands or two feet, to be cast mt9 ev^attmf[ 
^e.f And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
ftoBi thee ; it is better for thee to enter into life with one 
eye, rather than having two eyes, to be cast iiUo ht1lJm.^^X 

The parallel passage in Mark is recorded in 
phraseology somewhat different; and as both evi- 
dently mean the same thing, and are used to repre- 
sent the same conversation of our Lord, they will 
naturally aid in explaining the peculiar phraseology 
of each. I will, therefore, quote this passage, that 
the reader may have both before him at once. 

Mark 9 : 43 — 48. '< And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than to have 
two hands to go into heU, into ike fire that neioer skd& he 
quenchedf^ where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
mtenched.\i And if thy foot offend thee, cat it off ; it is better 
h^ thee to enter halt into life, than having two feet, lo be 
cast into hdl^ into the fire that never shall be quenched ;^ where 
their worm dieUi not, and the fire is not quenched.]] And if 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out ; it is better for thee l» 
enter into the kingdom of God, with one eye, than having 
two eyes, to be cast into heU-fire ;^ where their worm dieth 
not, md their fire is not quenched" || 

The geneiial sentiinent of these texts is the same 
as in one before noticed ; but they are distin- 

* See note on page 216, of this work, 
t »li TO nvQ TA almvtotj into the fire the everlasting. 
Z »ls rtjT y%iyvav ToO nvQ^g^ into the Gehenna of fire. 
\ »ls rijv yf iryoi', »ts to tivq to aa^taroVf into the Gehenna, 
•into the fire unquenchable. 

11 jra2 TO n^Q ot/ aptvwrai, and the fire not to be extinguished* 
1 'if Tigr tnmav Tov nvQ6s, into Ae Gehenna of fin. 
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gaislied by somewhat peculiar phraseology, espe« 
cially this last. Still the whole of it is derived 
from what was literally true of the valley of Hin- 
noukt after its desecration. Perpetual fires were 
kept there, and it swarmed with worms as we have 
seeo.^ This fire is called everlastings not because 
it is absolutely endless in duration ; but to represent 
its unirderrupted character. For the word ren- 
dered everlasting y as we have seen,t has more the 
sense of uninterrupted^ than of endless duration ; a 
duration in which there is no break or interruption 
so long as it lasts, be that longer or shorter. This 
was the character of the fire in Gehenna. It was 
continual and uninterrupted, in consequence of the 
constantly renewed supply of fuel to feed it, until, 
from the want of this supply, it became extinct. 

Although the imagery of the last quoted text is 
much more terrific than in the first, this very im-^ 
agery only serves to confirm the view above pre- 
sented. The fire is here called unquenchable, with 
particular allusion to what the prophet says;t and^ 
there are said to be undying worms there. It was 
a fire that burned continually y and a place that con' 
timuaUy swarmed with worms, and would do so as 
long as the place maintained its characteristics as 
then known. This view is confirmed by the u$e 

♦ See page 210, of this work, f See p. 152, of this work. ' 
% Isaiah 46 : 24, from which these peculiar terms of m* 
pression are taken almost literally. 
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of the word rendered unguenchahUj by the prophet, 
jiUuded to above, and the common usage of it by 
other writers. Josephus uses it in describing the 
fire upon the altar in the temple of Jerusalem, and 
so of others.* These facts are added only to pre- 
sent a stronger and more lively image of the loath- 
some and abhorrent character of that place ; and what 
can be more so, than that of fomenting fihh, filled 
with worms, in which fire is smouldering and fill- 
ing the air with its horrid and intolerable stench? 
But these worms have ceased to exist, and this fire 
has been long since extinguished. 

Thus much for the literal meaning of this text. 
But are we to take this text in a literal sense? 
Will any one maintain, that our Lord meant to con- 
trast the life his gospel is calculated to impart, and 
the kingdom he came to establish, with the literal 
horrors of the valley of Hinnom? I think not. 
Every one, it appears to me, must see, the horrors of 
this place are used only as figures ; and the ques- 
tion at once arises — Figures of what ? I answer — 
Figures of the consequences of sin, of neglect of 
duty, of violation of God's law. And these figures 
are not used so much to represent the duration of 
punishment, as to indicate its intensity, and its un- 
interrupted, unmitigated, continuous character, so 
long as it lasts, which must be as long as its cause 

* Unir. £xpos., Vol. 4, pp. 106, 107, where a numbei^ of 
examples are quoted from different authors. 
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condyles ; i. e. sin In the soul. How long this will 
continue, in any individual case, is a matter which 
caimot he detennined, until it shall have transpired,^ 
as we haye already shown.^ Where this fearful 
punishment will he inflicted, no intimation is given, 
as none is needed ; for wherever sin exists, there it 
win be punished ; because sin and its misery are in- 
sepafahly united, and the latter will adhere to 
every soul so long as the former. When the one 
ceases, then will the other also.t 

5. Matt. 23 : 15. " Woe onto yon, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to make one pros- 
elyte ; and when he is made, ye make him t^vo-fold more 
i?ie child of Ae//,J than yourselves.** 

The word translated ckUdj would be more literally 
rendered son; and it is used to express a great va*i 
riety of relations. In this place it means like^ or in 
resemblance of.^ The scribes and Pharisees were 
abominably wicked, malicious and persecuting. So 
vile and polluted, yet so hypocritical, were they, as 
to be compared to whited sepulchres. They were 
so full of all that was corrupt and odious, as to be 
the objects of loathing and abhorrence to every pure 
and good mind acquainted with their real characters. 
They had a sufficiently strong resemblance to that 

• See pp. 129—133 of this work, 
t Those who may wish for a more minute and puticalai 
exposition of this text, are referred to Paige's Com. in loea. 
% vi^ ytirrriSf a SOU of Oehetma. 
^ Universalist Expositor, Vol. 1., pp. 312 — 316. 
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raost odious and abominable of all places, the y9Xkf 
of Hinnom ; but their proselytes were twice as htiA% 
^—vastly more wicked, odious, abominable, iMli- 
ciotis and persecuting, than they were themselves ; 
they bore a more exact resemblance to G^kmrna^ 
than the scribes and Pharisees did themseli^es* 

Hence it is said,* — ^* It was the complaint of tbe^ 
Jewish nation, that the proselytes Were * scabs, of 
the church,' and hindered the coming of the Mec^ 
siah, as being ignorant of the law, and bringing in 
revenge. Justin Martyr informs us of them, that 
these * proselytes did not only disbelieve Christ's 
doctrine, but were twice more blasphemous against 
him than the Jews themselves, endeavoring to tor- 
ment and cut them off wheresoever they could^they 
being in this the instruments of the scribes a^d 
Pharisees."* 

6. Matt. 23 : 33. "Ye serpents, ye generatioa of vipers, 
luiw can ye escape the damnation tf heUP^ 

The word rendered daTrmation^ in this text, would 
be more properly translated ayndemnation or punidi" 
menUX fhe meaning of this text is, — ^How can ye 
escape from a punishment as dreadful as that of ber 
ing burned alive in that most eJtecrable of all j^ces, 
the valley of Hinnom ; or how can you escape iioax^ 

♦Whitby, Com. and Note, m loco. 

t y^i r^s x^latojf rv( yf ^vvi^f, from the punishment of Qe- 
hetma. 

I Campbell's Notes on Mark 12: 40; 16: 16; Matt 23: 
23 ; John 5 : 22. 
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3r rnmi the most dreadful panishment God sees fit 
to inflict upon men ; the language denoting, not the 
duraiian, hat the intensity and severity of the 
punishment. Hence it is said, — *^ Gehenna^ or the 
valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, where the filth 
of the city and the hodies of malefactors virere 
thrown, to be consumed by fire and worms. Hence 
it was used as a figure for a keen and terrible punish* 
ment."* " The damnation of hell, or of Gehenna ; 
which place the Jews understood to indicate the 
most acute misery."! This text, I apprehend, is to 
be taken for punishment in general, without par- 
ticular reference to the kind, or when or where 
inflicted, or how long it is to endure. This is as 
indefinite and uncertain as the duration of any indi* 
vidual soul in sin.t 

7. James 3:6. " And the tongae is a fire, a world of 
iniquity ; so is the tongue among our members, that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the coarse of 
nature ; and it is set onjfire of heU,"t 

l%e last clause of this text, is manifestly figur- 
ative ; for no man, in his senses, will maintain, that 
an unruly, or ungoverned tongue, is literally set on 

* Livermore's Com. in loco, 

t Paige's Com. tit loco, where a somewhat different view 
pf the matter is taken. This respected author thinks the 
punishment is to be understood as tpeafic, rather than 
general. 

t ttal tploytJ^ofihti vnb T^( /firing, and being inflamed of the 
Oeheima, 
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fire from hell, if this word is taken in its cwomaa 
acceptation. It being a figure, the question yeif 
naturally arises — ^From what is it drawn? From 
Crehenjia taken in its literal sense, or from a place 
which it is supposed to represent as a iymbol? 
From a place well known and most deeply al^iorred 
by those to whom the language was addressed, or a 
place which was a mere ideal thing, about the ver^ 
existence of which there was dispute among them ? 
It certainly seems quite unnecessary, to say the least, 
to resort to this sort of compound 6gure, to express 
an idea', which would be more forcibly expressed by 
a simple figure, and adopting the term Gehenna in 
its literal sense ; for this would give it all the force 
it could possibly have. 

The simple meaning, therefore, of this text, I take 
to be, that an unruly or ungovemed tongue, not 
only defiles and pollutes the whole man, in whcmi it 
resides, and Uackens eyerybody about him, by its 
lies and slanders, but infiames society, and is calcu- 
lated to make it as uncomfortable to its members, 
and as loathsome and abhorrent to all good and 
peace-loving persons, as the filth and smoke of the 
valley of Hinnom were to the eyes and nostrils of 
those who might enter it ; and that the principles 
and passions which move such a tongue, are as vile 
and polluted, and odious and ofiensive in the eyes 
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of tlie pure and good, as was this yalley to the mind 
of a Jew.* 

Tiiese are all the instances where the word 
G^hewna occurs in the New Testament, and such 
are my views of their meaning, which are com- 
mended to the serious attention of every reader. 
Of their cprrectness he is left to judge, with a full 
assurance that they must commend themselves to 
luB reason and common sense. 

* See Whitby tn loeo, and Balfour's First Inquiry, p. 194. 
20 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

In view of what has been presented in this 
volume, it must be manifest to all intelligent and 
reflecting min^s, that the objections commenly 
urged against Universalism, are either without 
foundation, or utterly inapposite. It must be equal- 
ly plain, that the objections urged against this 
doctrine, from the Scriptures, are, to say the least, 
very far from being conclusive in the case. Indeed, 
I cannot see how any person, with the facts herein 
presented before him, can regard the testimony 
commonly adduced, in favor of the doctrine of end- 
less misery, from the Bible, as sufficient to warrant 
the belief of so tremendous a doctrine. I think all 
candid and fair-minded men must concede, that if 
this fearful doctrine is true, some other and more 
decisive testimony must be adduced, so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, than that which has been 
commonly relied upon, for this purpose. 

In attaining the position at which I have arrived 
in this volume, I am aware, that the way is only 
fairly cleared and well laid open for the introdue* 
tion of affirmative testimony, in behalf of Universal- 
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ism. No direct evidence has been produced in behalf 
of this idea, in what has been said. This was not 
the design. Its aim has been merely defensive ; to 
remove objections, that the mind of the reader 
might be prepared, fully to appreciate and feel the 
force of the arguments of others of an affirmative 
character. Still, the position that has been attain- 
ed, is, of itself, a presumption in favor of the truth 
of the doctrine of universal salvation. If the doc- 
trine of the " absolute eternity " of punishment is 
not true, as we have a right to assume, if the evi- 
dence in its favor is inconclusive, then only one 
of two things can be true, either annihilation or 
universal salvation. And if the universality and 
eternity of human existence is admitted, then uni- 
versal salvation must be the truth ; for nothing else 
can possibly be the case, unless it can be supposed, 
that the human soiil may be in a state and condition 
where it neither enjoys happiness nor suffers misery. 
This, I suppose, no one will maintain. 

Still, I am aware, that there is a very serious 
difficulty, in the way of many persons coming to 
view the matter in the light presented in this vol- 
ume, from the common appreliensions about the 
Scripture representations of rewards and punish- 
ments. It has been the practice so long, to regard 
the Bible as speaking in <ym place, ezdzisively of 
rewards and punishments in this state, and in 
another as speaking only of future rewards and 
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pnnishn^nts, that it is exceedingly difficult to^ bring 
their minds to right aj^ehensions upon the subject, 
plainly as it is exhibited upon the very face of the 
Scriptures; for nothing is more difficult than to 
break up old associations, when attached for a long 
time to particular words and phrases. 

But I apprehend, however numerous the passages 
of Scripture, in which the idea of future rewards and 
punishments is involved^ it will be very difficult to 
fix upon any orue text, and show, by fair argument, 
that it is exclusively confined to this meaning. And 
the same may be said, if they are attempted to be 
restricted to this state ; for what is true of one state, 
in regard to the cause of punishment, is true of the 
other also. 

The truth is, the Bible makes no such distinction 
between present and future rewards and punish- 
ments, as is commonly supposed. • It does not here 
describe a reward to be bestowed, or a punishment 
to be inflicted in this life only ; and there, those to 
be enjoyed or suffered exclusively in a future state. 
It lays down the great principle^ that virtue and its 
rewards, and vice and its punishment, are insepara- 
bly united ; that this is a law of God's moral 
government, as eternal and immutable as that gov- 
ernment itself. Both the bliss of the righteous and 
the misery of the wicked, begin in this world, and 
are as truly enjoyed and suffered in this, as they 
can be in any world. Whether the bliss of the 
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one, or the misery of the other, extends beyond this 
life, must depend entirely upon the circumstance, 
whether they will continue to sustain their respect- 
ive characters in that world. If those who are bad 
Aere, continue to be bad there, they must contimie 
to suf^r the miserable consequences of their wick- 
edness, which attached to them here ; and if those 
who are good in this world, continue to be good in 
the world to come, they will continue to enjoy the 
reward of their goodness t?iere as here. The only 
difference between the two states will be, that the 
miseries of the bad, and the enjoyments of the good, 
must be immensely greater in degree, in that world, 
than in this, from the very nature of the case. 
They are the same in kind, though different in 
degree. 

Hence the whole controversy between the believer 
in the doctrine of endless punishment, and the Uni- 
versalist, turns upon the single point, whether human 
character is immutably, unalterably and eternally 
fixed in the world to come. This is really the 
whole matter in controversy, between these two 
classes of religionists. To make out the " absolute 
eternity" of punishment, it must be proved, that 
human character is or will become immutably ^xedi ; 
and all that the application of any particular terms 
signifying duration, to punishment^ can do, is to af- 
ford a reflected ai^ument in favor of this idea. 

20* 
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Thus if. will be seen, that this controrersy may 
be brought within a very narrow compass — reduced 
to a very simple and intelligible proposition. Let 
all the efforts of the antagonists of Universalism be 
directed to diis single point, and the matter would 
be rendered itiore intelligible to common minds, and 
bring it more cleariy and distinctly before them, 
and place the matter more entirely within their 
grasp. Wiil they do this ? We shall see. In the 
mean time, I may remark, that if this point cannot 
be sustained, Universalism must be regarded as 
established beyond all controversy. 
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